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For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE CRYING BABY. 


BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D.D, 


HAT a general uneasiness and com- 
motion a crying child creates in 
a railway train. First there is a prelimi- 
nary whimper, revealing the existence of 
the said infant; then a plaintive wail ; 
then a succession of well sustained and 
vigorous screams. In vain the mother 
tries all her arts to pacify the diminutive 
insurgent. The baby turns with un- 
speakable disgust from everything and 
screams more loudly than ever. 

Then human nature begins to show it- 
self among the passengers. The old lady 
with the aspect of a universal aunt leans 
over and asks, in gentle tones, “Is the 
little one sick?” The younger lady, 
with the black dress and a sad face, says 
nothing, but you see her look steadily 
and thoughtfully upon the scene and 
you think there are tears in her eyes. 

The nervous man opposite fidgets about 
and mutters, and finally growling some- 
thing about “throwing it out of the win- 
dow,” gets up and goes into another car, 
at the risk of his life, while the train is 
in motion, and shuts the door after him 
with a bang. The portly old gentleman 
who has been dozing wakes up, feels all 
around him for his spectacles, and at last 
finds them on his nose, and asks the 
question, “What makes that baby cry?” 
Nobody rising to explain, he asks the 
question with increasing emphasis: 





“What does make that baby cry so?” 


tleman’s question has not yet received an 
answer. “What makes the baby cry?” 
The problem is not to be decided in a 
breath. There is a wise design init. It 
involves great principles. The child 
cries, you say, because it is somehow un- 
comfortable, either in body or mind. It 
may want to be lifted up to look out of 
the window. There may be a pin stick- 
ing init. But this is a very superficial 
view of the matter. Assuming that the 
child is somehow uncomfortable, why 
should discomfort utter itself thus? Why 
should its wailing notes be so unwelcome, 
so positively and universally disagree- 
able? 

The reason is obvious, if we will only 
take time to look at it. The baby does 
not know the meaning of its own act, but 
it is really sending forth a call for help. 
The baby is calling attention to its wants 
and grievances. It asserts a freeman’s 
right of petition, which all just govern- 
ments recognize. It utters a remon- 
strance against the carelessness of nurges, 
the poverty of the commissary depart- 
ment, the criminal negligence of the 
committee on supplies, the terrors of 
steam whistles, the discomforts of a 
crowded train. 


Pursuing the investigation we reach 
a deeper stratum of philosophical truth. 
Why should the crying of the baby be 
so annoying, so painful to hear? Why 
did not nature make the notes sweet, 
musical, so that the portly old gentleman 
would applaud, instead of asking absurd 
questions, and the deaf old lady get out her 
trumpet and lean over to catch every pre- 
cious note ; and the nervous man, instead 
of rushing out with a growl, banging the 
door viciously after him, would rise and 
say, in blandest tones, “ Madam, will you 
be kind enough to pinch your darling, 
and let us enjoy those ravishing sounds 
a little longer?” 

Such a cry as that would not answer the 
purpose. The call for help must be of such 
a nature as to compel instant action. It 
must grate upon the ear, set the nerves 
all ajar, and make everybody that hears 
it feel that something must be done, and 
done quickly. The call is made disagree- 
able and even painful to hear, because 
it is designed to stir the sluggish, call 
the attention of the careless, and supply 
even the selfish with motives to attend to 
their duty. 

But the world is full of these cries for help, 
which those who utter them do not them- 
selves interpret, but which the wise under- 
stand. There is your next door neigh- 





him a lofty compassion, which was one- 
fourth Christian pity, and three-fourths 
of it pride in your fancied moral superi- 
ority. He who created his soul as well 
as yours does not intend to let you rest. 
Your neighbor returns ‘home at mid- 
night and stops before your house to 
curse and rave. He dashes a stone 
through your window and pounds with 
his fist upon your door. What will you 
do? Wilk you raise the window and 
shout for the police? When you see him 
dragged off to the lock-up will you dis- 
miss the whole matter and go back to 
your slumbers? Then you have only 
half heard the cry. God is calling you 
to try to save your neighbor. You are 
considering, not how you may save him, 
but how tosave yourself from being injured 
by him. He lets him batter your door, 
and break your windows in his drunken 
delirium, that you may set yourself at 
work to save him. The cry is very dis- 
agreeable, no doubt, but therein is its 
power. 

There are your neighbor’s children, 
too, growing up in indolence, ignorance 
and vice. They throw stones at your 
children, and get into your garden and 
steal your fruit. Here is another cry in 
which there is no music. The good Lord 
who cares for their souls as well as yours 
is calling you to rescue them from ruin. 
He does not mean that you shall live in 
peace, while all this evil is close at hand, 
and you are doing nothing to avert it. 
But the baby has ceased to cry and has 
disappeared from sight. 


“ Silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound.” 

The portly gentleman is nodding 
again; the motherly old lady sits silent, 
with a little dreamy smile upon her face, 
as if she is thinking of home; the ner- 
vous man, first peeping cautiously in 
and finding all quiet, has returned and 
crooked himself tip in a corner of his 
seat; we sit and meditate, &nd the train 
rushes along. 





BRETHREN, you will never win soul's if 
you can live without winning them. 
Your whole nature must get big with the 
sacred passion of conversion. Until you 
feel ready to die in your work, you will 
never bring men to Christ. Often when 
I have been preaching, and have used 
the best arguments I can with sinners, I 
have rammed myself down the gun and 
fired myself at them, and I have found 
the last argument tell. If you ask me 
how I justify that, I reply, Paul says he 





You must get a longing; you must 
seethe and boil like a cauldron with the 
desire to see the nations converted. They 
won’t be converted until you come to 
this. Ria 





For The Sunday-8choo! Timea, 
A SLEEPY TOPIC. 


BY WILLIAM F. SHERWIN, 

AM moved, though not a medical 

man, to distil a few drops of ink 
against one of the numerous “ Pathies,” 
A wholesome terror, inspired by vivid 
recollections of old-time doses of rhu- 
barb and calomel and jalap would pre- 
vent me from attacking Allopathy, of 
which I might now, as in boyhood, get 
much more than I bargained for. A 
diatribe against Homeepathy would be 
tasteless; all the cheap wit, including 
the everlasting old story about making 
soup frome the shadow of a chicken, 
having long been so infinitesimally di- 
luted from its original nothingness as to 
fall flat and stale upon the ear as some 
of the baby stories which are yet made 
to shadow forth the utter emptiness of 
occasional Sunday-school speeches. To 
venture defiantly into the domain of 
Hydropathy would be to pull the string 
of a cold-water bath which might check 
too suddenly one’s enthusiasm and bring 
on a congestive chill. But there re- 
maineth one which you may assail with- 
out danger, albeit it is a most dangerous 
“Pathy.” Argument is as clearly wasted 
upon it as Thomas’s Orchestra would be 
upon an audience of Egyptian mummies. 
It is indifferent to entreaty, impervious 
to sarcasm. The barbed arrows of truth 
avail not to disturb its equanimity. You 
may pepper it with pungent wit and not 
mar the peacefulness Of its “ masterly 
inactivity.” Bombard it with hot shot 
from the batteries of progress, and it is 
doubtful if you get so much as a nod of 
recognition. Nothing earthly short of 
nitro-glycerine exploded in its centre 
will move it, and if an earthquake were 
to open up a favorable opportunity it 
would simply drop into the chasm as 
lazily as a turtle rolls from the log where 
it has been sunning itself, to its native 
mud, And the name is 

APATHY! 

So far as any outward manifestations 
are concerned it would seem entirely 
friendless. Nobody says a word in its 
favor, no one is willing to admit any 
personal interest in its perpetuation, 
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Yet in many churches and Sunday- 
schools, in numberless homes and hearts 
it is encouraged, fed and permitted to 
grow in strength until it is a bar to all 
usefulness. If those who are under the 
charm of this sleepy potentate—call 
them Apathists—would only show fight 
we could have some chance of doing 
them good ; but that is not the Apathistic 
way. It would involve too much exer- 
tion. In the Sunday-school they are 
simply indifferent. Suppose an Apathist 
takes the place of a teacher. Some of 
the class are absent but he heeds it not. 
There are no conversions; he is not 
grieved. The class dwindles in numbers; 
he does nothing to stop the disintegra- 
tion. It is proposed to hold a teachers’ 
meeting each week, and he is invited to 
attend a special meeting for consultation. 
Possibly he comes to that, but he offers 
no suggestion, gives no opinion, “don’t 
know whether it is feasible,” “doubts 
whether all the teachers can be induced 
to attend one night a week,” votes 
neither way, and never comes again ! 

So it goes under all the various earnest 
appeals for help in saving souls, and in 


every part of live work in the school.’ 


He does not oppose anything, does not 
say “you are too progressive, and the 
old way is better,” becatise that would 
permit you to inquire “why?” and in- 
volve the necessity of attention in order 
to argue the matter, which would be de- 
cidedly anti-apathistic. You hand him 
a book to read that you feel sure will 
stir up his mind and rouse his latent 
energies ; he says “thank you,” and that 
is the last you hear about it, probably 
the last you see of your book. 

A man who is ready to oppose you is 
open to conviction, and will make things 
lively. One who is in earnest commands 
respect, though he may persist in putting 
the right thing in the wrong place, and 
in generally working at a disadvantage. I 
have great and sincere regard for many 
people who are stigmatized as “old 
fogies” because they will not adopt all 
the new notions of the day. They are 
good and useful ballast in these times 
when there is a tendency to spread all 
the sails. Many a boat is kept from 
untimely capsizing by the weight of con- 
servatism it carries. But I am persuaded 
that just now the prevailing trouble in 
our Sunday-school work is mainly simple 
indifference, and it is found to an alarm- 
ing extent among the lofty, as well as the 
lowly. Some ministers still persist in 
saying “the school” instead of “ our 
school.” Some churches yet withhold 
supplies and allow a few to struggle with 
the work without recognition or aid, or 
even a word of cheer, and many pro- 
fessing Christians sleep on and take their 
rest as if they had never read Matt. 25: 
41-45, to learn that utter neglect of op- 
portunity is asin for which an account 
must be rendered. 

Can anything be done that shall seem 
to take a new hold of this matter? I do 
not now and here ask the Apathists, be- 
cause they don’t take The Times, I 
asked one, a suptrintendent too! one 
day, which of the papers he took, and 
recommended The Times’ Bakery as fur- 
nishing excellent bread. He “didn’t 
take any.” I broke my file of The Times 
to give him a sample (please send me 
one of those patent binders), and he 
glanced over it, laid it down, and never 
said a word! Now if he had only said 
that The Sunday-School World was better, 
or that The Sunday-School Journal, or 
The Normal Class gave him all he could 
well digest, I should have been happy; 
but the climax came when I spoke en- 
thusiastically of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly as a grand success, which would be 
better this year for the gathered experi- 
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ence of last, and he had not heard of it, 


but thought the Methodists were foolish 
to change from Martha’s Vineyard and 
“Go West!” He thought it was only an 
ordinary camp-meeting! This article 
cannot hurt his feelings, for he don’t take 
a Sunday-school paper, and wouldn’t 
read it if he did. He is a genuine 
Apathist, 
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AN EVENING REVERIE. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


Since climbed the trembling light of dawn far up 
the Eastern stairs 

How long it seems, how very long, since low I 
knelt at prayers, 

And strove to cast on Christ the Lord the day 
with all its cares. 


Then peace in silver waves came down, and all 
my soul was still ; 

The — of a deep content my being seemed to 
fill, 


As “ Not mine own,” I cried, “ but Thine be done, 
the blessed will.” 


I thought, ‘ Whatever He may send to-day, of joy 
or n 


pain, 
So Love decree it, let it come, it cannot come in 


vain, 
’Twill ver be a link the more in Love’s immortal 
chain.” 


I thought, “ This > my words shall be so spirit- 
meek and mild, 


My ste — pattern after His, whom never sin 
e " 

AndI via live in gentleness, because I am His 
c ¢ — 


Alas! with wayside dust assoiled, by wayside 
thickets torn, 

With stain of earth upon my robes, aweary and 
forlorn, 

The evening finds me on the day in such calm 
beauty born. 


Remembrance folds her mantle o'er a shamed and 
blushing face, 
And Hope upon the tablet of my heart finds little 


space 
For tracery of golden words, or whispers sweet 
with grace. 


How has ee _ motive marred the fairest seem- 
ng deed! 
How far the life has been below the lofty sound- 


ng creed ! 
How little has the self been lost to help a bro- 
ther’s need! 


The thoughtless word, the tone unkind, the shaft 
by passion sent, 

The priceless hour by angels brought in idle 
dreaming spent, 

The prison bars that round the soul the world 
and sin have pent! 


For these the bitter tear must fall, as bending 
low I pray, 

“© Saviour of Thine erring ones receive this 
broken day, 

Nor for my little thought of Thee, take Thou Thy 
thoughts away!” 
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FAGOTS FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
FIRES. 


BY ‘“f WINCHESTER,” 


* CONSATE,”’ 


GENTLEMAN who had engaged 

acarman to take a party into the 
country, objected to the wretched horse 
he brought as wanting strength for such 
aload. ‘Well, sir,” replied the driver, 
“perhaps he hasn’t strength exactly, but 
let me tell you, sir, that the baste has a 
mighty dale of consate in him.” 

That is what is required to do the 
work. Bring this power to the front and 
there are scarcely any obstacles that may 
not be overcome; very few interruptions 
to progress that may not be turned to ad- 
vantage in one way or another. 

What wonders have already been ac- 
complished by the “mighty dale of con- 
sate” there was in some one individual, 
who communicated his spirit to others, 
if he did not go to work single-handed 
and alone, as_ has many a brave adven- 
turer. There is no need to repeat the 
list of names made famous by deeds that 
reflected such credit upon themselves, 
and the age they benefited, that their 
posterity to a remote generation very fre- 
quently live only upon that credit. 
Haven’t we met with those who were 
starving to death, in genteel beggary, 
because one of their ancestors was ho- 
nored in history, and they had descended 
in direct line from the nobility ? 

Nobility! How we misuse that word! 
It is not the strongest looking “baste” 
that has the most “consate” in him, No, 











indeed. The most daring and intrepid 
spirit is frequently housed in a very frail 
tenement, that threatens to go to pieces 
at every additional strain that is put upon 
it. It is the lean dog that wins the race! 
How often do we observe this in families 
where one member, and she the least 
robust, is always ready to fill in every 
niche, and respond promptly to every 
demand made upon her time, her skill, 
or her physical energies; always going 
beyond her strength, yet never without a 
supply sufficient for the occasion, and 
daily, yea hourly, verifying the proverb 
that “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” Ifthe work seems beyond her ca- 
pacity, she does not immediately dele- 
gate it to another, or suggest a substi- 
tute, but girds up her “consate” and 
prepares for an attack that is pretty sure 
to end triumphantly. 

Surely that is a commendable sort of 
vanity which inspires a man, or a wo- 
man, to throw aside the weight that does 
so easily beset him, and with confidence 
in his ability to succeed undertakes af- 
fairs that might well provoke the incre- 
dulity of mere*lookers on. There is no 
arrogance of manner; no assumption of 
honors; no offensive egotism in these 
successful workers ; but a modest, digni- 
fied bearing, as becomes those unto 
whom it has been said: “I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go 
and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain.” 

Jack was an animal that had no very 
great amount of this valuable commodity. 
He was good-natured and docile, and his 
mistress was exceedingly fond of him, 
but he had one habit that was extremely 
annoying. Invariably when he came to 
the foot of a hill he would settle down on 
the ground, and actually refuse to make 
the ascent, until coaxed or beaten intosub- 
mission. He seemed to know just how 
much he was able to carry, and would look 
around with a comical stare when an 
extra weight was put into the vehicle, 
shaking his head as if to say: “There! 
that’s fifty pounds more than I want to 
be bothered with! If they think I’m 
going to put up with any such imposi- 
tion they’re mightily mistaken! Just 
wait a minute!” And, sure enough, 
when they came to the foot of the hill he 
dropped down into his usual attitude. 
Jack was lazy, and there are a good 
many just such “Jacks,” who lie down 
at the foot of ever so slight an acclivity, 
merely for want of a good bit of “con- 
sate.” 

If you want to you can make a 
stumbling-block of anything. Modesty 
is sometimes another name for laziness ; 
you don’t care to do it, and so you plead 
your incapacity, when if you had had 
courage to undertake you would have 
succeeded beyond your expectations. 

Is any one depending on you? Have 
you been called upon to perform duties 
which seem far beyond your capacities ? 
Don’t cringe or shirk (the very thought 
of yielding is the loss of so much power), 
but determine that if the work has got to 
be done, and you are expected to do it, 
the sooner you take hold of it the better. 
“Consate” that you are bigger and 
stronger than you are, and you will be a 
constant surprise unto yourself. 





RELIGION is not a simple conscious- 
ness of God but it is that consciousness 
after it has moulded life and has made life 
great in its impulses, great in its duties, 
great even in its pleasures. God is the 
initial point of a great life, but from that 
gateway the life flows out and widens to 
the breadth of the world. When you 
hold a creed in your hand and read and 
re-read it, you are, perhaps, up at the 





spring of the river, but you can float no 
ship there, and can find no nation or 





city in that dreamy place. Follow the 
grand teachings of Jesus and his saints 
and strike religion far away from his first 
definition. Seek the Amazon not up in 
the obseure mountain springs, but down 
toward the sea where the ships of all the 
world may move and rock upon its bosom, 
and where not far away the great ocean 
rolls.—Selected. 





CHILD BEGGARS. 


HERE was a time, and that not long 
ago, when children begging in our 
streets were not a frequent sight. Now 
they are so common as to constitute a 
most serious nuisance. The streets and 
avenues fairly swarm with them. Some 
of them offer a flimsy excuse for solicit- 
ing alms in the shape of pins, tooth- 
picks, picture-books ; or they raise a tre- 
mendous dust with a wrecked broom, or 
try to keep the horrible cross-walks clean 
in the winter time. It seems hard not 
to bestow some gratuity upon this latter 
class. They are mendicants, to be sure, 
but they seem to be trying to earn a liv- 
ing, and their work is sometimes a real 
benefit to people weary of plodding 
through mire and slush. After all, tak- 
ing a multitude of disguises, as they do, 
it is evident that a great portion of these 
begging children are “ professionals,” as 
that phrase is understood by the initi- 
ated. That is to say, they are sent out 
to roam in the streets by grown men and 
women—“ proprietors,” if you will—fore 
whom they are compelled to bring in the 
gains of each day’s mendicancy. The 
number of the really deserving poor 
children to be found in the streets is 
very small. It makes no figure what- 
ever in the problem of public mendi- 
cancy. They may be driven out by their 
parents, or by their cruel taskmasters ; 
in either case, they follow beggary as a 
permanent means of obtaining a living 
for other people. A little lad, about 
nine years of age, was found begging 
after midnight, on Twenty-third Street, 


. near Madison Square. On being ques- 


tioned, he said that he had been sent out 
at noon to beg, and that he dared not go 
home without twenty-five cents. His 
“beat” extended from Fifteenth Street 
to Madison Square, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. He said his sister, aged 
eleven, was on the next “beat” below, 
extending from Fifteenth Street ta 
Washington Square. Perhaps the child 
told an untruth ; but, on that same night, 
a little girl, identified as the partner of 
the boy, was found in front of Delmoni- 
co’s, begging of late revelers. Both chil- 
_ alt they were sent out by their mo- 
ther. 

Such instances as these could be in- 
definitely muitiplied. For our present 
purpose it is not necessary to inquire in 
what proportion of them it would be 
found that the children were arrant im- 
postors, and how many would be dis- 
covered as truthful. It is enough to 
know that the evil exists, and that it is 
increasing constantly. One of the worst 
features of this miserable business is 
that somebody is training up a large 
class of persons to vagrancy. By and 
by we shall have a mendicant popula- 
tion that will outnumber that_of any 
of the cities of Southern Europe or the 
East. Everybody knows that young peo- 
ple who are accustomed to being helped 
continually by friends, soon acquire 
habits of deperdence, and so utterly lose 
all ambition as to become absolute 
dead weights on society. It is impossi- 
ble to expect that begging boys and girls 
will ever be anything but begging men 
and women. We are, therefore, daily 
confirming in the profession of beggary 
a vast number of young people who 
ought to be in better business. A gentle- 
man walking on Fifth Avenue, from the 
Brevoort House to Thirty-sixth Street, 
the other day, counted twenty-seven 
begging children in that distance. Of 
these the large majority were little girls. 
One must shudder when he thinks of the 
future shame and misery which is in- 
volved in this simple statement. On 
other thoroughfares, from far ‘“ down 
town” to about Fiftieth Street, a childish 
horde roams incessantly up and down, 
using all sorts of artifices to extract 
alms. : 

Sentimentalists may think they see in 
this display of juvenile beggary a great 
deal of suffering. But very many of the 
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children have never known any other life 
than this. They follow begging as they 
would any other means of occupation. 
The urchin who goes about with a tin 
— on his breast, beseeching the chari- 
table public to “have pity on eight father- 
less children” plays at chuck-farthing 
with all the happy abandon of a boy who 
does not carry over his heart the woes of 
so many hapless orphans. The dirty girls 
who draw a long face, and squeeze a few 
real tears while they implore “a penny 
to buy bread,” will laugh at the way- 
farer, or fling horrible words after him, 
as he passes on unmoved. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the young vagrants do re- 
present a great deal of misery and de- 
pravity. These things are pitiable in 
themselves. The lairs from which they 
come out into the streets must be unclean 
and vile. Some of these waifs of the 
streets carry contagion with them, visit- 
ing upon the healthy localities of the 
city the penalty of neglecting the baser 
elements of a great population. 
Carelessness is the cause of all this 
rapid growth of juvenile beggary. Peo- 
ple give money carelessly, and so en- 
courage the beggars. Our Municipal 
Police system is still so lax that this 
hase of mendicancy grows unchecked. 
t flourishes like a rank weed. It seems 
hard to curb the liberal, we may almost 
say prodigal, instincts of our people ; but 
it is unquestionable that this trait of our 
national character offers large rewards 
to beggary. It 1s safe to say that a vast 
proportion of the money given in the 
streets is worse than thrown away. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children will have a fine field for useful- 
ness when they begin to hunt down the 
creatures who sustain themselves in idle- 
ness on the earnings of boys and girls 
who are re up in wickedness and 
crime. e shall always have the poor 
with us; but it will bea happy day when 
we are sure that the few beggars found 
in the streets are really deserving and 
helpless.— The New York Times. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


MY PUPIL’S RELIGIOUS EX- 
PERIENCE. 


BY MRS, SARAH B,. COOPER, 


ANNY S—— had been in my class 
for more than five years. Like the 
other members of my faithful, studious 
band, she had come to seem more like a 
daughter than a pupil. With a legal an- 
cestry on both sides of the house, she 
came naturally enough by her clear, 
logical cast of mind, and a tense and live 
condition of the intelligence. Thought 
and emotion were nicely blended. And 
religion, to be genuine, must have an in- 
terfusion of the intellectual and the emo- 
tional; heat and light are both indis- 
pensable to a vigorous, healthful growth, 
and the one should not be largely in ex 
cess of the other. ‘“ Thought is the fuel 
that makes fervor burn,” but there is a 
possibility of kindling fervor to such a 
glowing heat as to roast out thought al- 
together. However, the danger is not 
apt to lie in this direction. 

I can see now, in the retrospect, that 
my impatient longing for Fanny’s con- 
version made me unnecessarily disquieted 
and self-reproachful. I kept up a sort of 
secret inquisitorial rigor in regard to her 
spiritual experiences, not unlike that 
manifested by over-anxious and curious 
children, who, aftes planting the seed 
and watering and nurturing the tender 

lant, would stealthily pick open the 

alf-unfolded blossom to see what it is 
going to look like. But, happily, the God 
of nature and of grace is neither hurried 
nor driven by our impetuous imperti- 
nence, but brings things to pass in his 
own good time and way. 

It was one busy week-day morning, 
when I was driven to the very top of 
speed with over-laid work that the 
blessed revelation was made to me. 
Fanny had come to a resolve to profess 
her allegiance to her Saviour. It was a 
resolution all her own, calmly, quietly, 
firmly taken in her closet, with none to 
hear save “ the three that bear record in 
heaven.” I said: “Well, Fanny, my 
grateful joy is boundless, but I wish you 
would give me your personal experience 
in this matter.” Her large blue eyes kin- 
died with the new love begotten within, 

* 











do not think I have much of an experi- 
ence to give you. If you will permit me 
to tell it after the fashion that I gave it 
to grandpa, in a letter that I wrote him 
yesterday, I shall be apt to describe it 
more accurately than in any other way.” 

Of course I assented, feeling that I 
should thus get the clearest view of her 
personal feelings and experiences. 

“ Well,” she continued earnestly, her 
whole soul incarnating itself in her in- 
spiriting words, “ I wrote grandpa that I 
had been turning this subject of personal 
religion over in my mind fora long time ; 
that I had thought about it, studied 
about it, and prayed about it, until it had 
come to be a very serious matter; and 
the more I thought, studied and prayed, 
the more my duty seemed clear to me 
that I must give myself to the Saviour, 
and live for him. I did not have that 
awful sense of sin that many describe ; 
but I felt how very selfish and ungrateful 
I had been so long to withhold the ser- 
vice of my life and the love of my heart 
from so precious and loving a Redeemer. 
I felt that my ingratitude was almost be- 
yond forgiveness. I could not wait 
another day; I said honestly: ‘ Here, 
Lord, I give myself to Thee.’ I only 
begged to know what he would have me 
todo. I felt that I should be directed 
in the path which he had laid out for me, 
and I snow I shall. From that moment 
there came a peace to my heart that is 
indescribable ; and I walk every day in 
the sweet consciousness of a personal 
presence and guide. [ told grandpa 
that were he to visit us again this sum- 
mer, as he did a year ago, he would see 
precisely the same Fanny, to all appear- 
ances, that he did then; that I should 
romp and frolic and prance about him as 
gleefully as ever; but, that behind all 
this there was a purpose of life, sure and 
sacred, that was not there when he was 
last with us. That he might possibly find 
me a trifle more patient, a little less am- 
bitious to always head my classes, and 
more studious of my Bible; but for the 
most part I should be the same Fanny 
as when he last saw me, except this new 
purpose within, which to me is every- 
thing but to others may be less ap- 
parent.” 

And then, after a few questions, she 
added with great emphasis: “ And now, 
Mrs. Cooper, it is my desire to make a 

ublic confession of this new purpose of 
ife, but if I am to be examined, I can 
only say what I have now said to you— 
that I have resolved to devote the re- 
mainder of my life to my dear Redeemer, 
and by his help to live the life that he 
would have me live. If this is conversion, 
then Iam aconvert; but if not, I have 
no other testimony.” 

Here followed many queries concern- 
ing remarkable experiences that she had 
read, and which evidently, with her se- 
vere tendencies to introspective life and 
analytical reasoning, had given her much 
uneasiness, inasmuch as her own leadings 
had been so different. I could but wish 
that the testimony of this dear young 
lady might have been heard, just as she 
gave it to me, so frankly and so unre- 
strainedly, by all who love our Lord— 
yea, by all who desire to be found in him 
at last. 

Fanny is now a member of the church 
on earth, and is nimble in the service of 
her Master. The dear child’s deep ex- 
periences have been to me full of rich 
suggestion. They show how God deals 
with individual souls distinctively. That 
as he gives no two individuals the same 
cast of countenance, or the same aspect 
of person, so too he gives no two persons 
the same detail of soul experience and 
life. That it is both unwise and wrong 
to attempt to measure our own heart-life 
by that of another. That the truest and 
safest method of growth is to be found in 
personal communion with the Great 
Teacher. That the earnest plea, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” is most 
likely to catch the ear of Infinite Love 
and elicit a prompt response. That if 
we would enter the Spiritual realm, it 
must be by the soft and reverent steps of 
Christian faith and trust; and that the 
poor, struggling soul that can pray and 
plead away its own will into redeeming 
love shall speedily come to know its 
union with the Redeemer. 





Wuy A Boy Goes to ScHooL,—The 
reason is honestly given in a bona fide com- 
position, which The Advance says was pre- 
sented in a Wisconsin school the other day : 
“ I go to school to learn to read and rite 
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as she replied: “ Really, Mrs. Cooper, I 





and siphor and so forth to slide on the 
ice and traid of an old nife if I have one, 
in summer to pick wild flowers and straw- 
berries and to get out of work hot days, 
some boys has to go to school to get out 
their mothea’s road, but I would rather 
stay home in winter than go to miles and 
set by a cold stove and faeze my tose. I 
like te go to school to see the teacher 
scold the big girls when they cut up, 
some goes to school to fool but I go to 
study when we are old we can’t go to 
school and then we will feel sorry that 
we fooled when we was young and went 
to school. I don’t get no time to fool 
anyway for I have enough to do when it 
comes to my gography.” 





THE CHOICE. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





Take, O Lord, my faithless heart, 
Make its choice the better part, 
Break its chains and set it free, 
Take and seal it, Lord, to Thee. 


Though Thou turn my joy to tears, 
Faith to doubt, and hope to fears; 
Stern though be thesummons home, 
Still, Lord, let the summons come. 


Shouldst Thou bid me lay aside 
All that fosters earthly pride, 
Let me walk the lowly way, 

If Thine arm may be my stay. 


Should Thy chastening will require 
All that feeds mine eyes’ desire, 
Take it, Lord, if in its place, 

Shines the brightness of Thy face. 


Seal then, Lord, my heart to Thee, 
Set it for Thy service free: 

Life and joy are truly mine, 

If whate’er I have is Thine. 





For The Sunday-School Times 


HOW JACK OUGHT TO TEACH. 


HEY want me to take a class in 

Sunday-school,” said a young fel- 
low to his friend, as they walked up the 
avenue together. “‘ Would you do it, 
Jack? You have a class; how do you 
like it ?” 

“Oh, I like it. We only go in the 
afternoon, so I don’t have to get up early 
and lose half my breakfast.” 

“That is good. It is hard enough to 
be ready for church; I never could go to 
morning Sunday-school. But what do 
you teach the children, Jack?” 

“Why, there is plenty to teach—think 
what a life they lead, and how little they 
have been taught.” 

“ Don’t you haveany particular lesson?” 

“There is a regular course of lessons 
for the whole school. I tried it at first, 
but I have a hard set of boys in my class 
who will not learn the verses, so I have 
een it up and I teach in my own way. 

tell them one of the Bible stories and 
then question them about it.” 

“ Do you have to study it up?” 

“T should be ashamed of myself if I 
did not know the stories in the Bible by 
this time. I believe I could say them 
all backward. Isee what kind of humor 
the boys are in, and choose my story ac- 
cordingly ; as long as it is from the Bible 
it is all right.” 

‘Ts that all you do at Sunday-school ? 
I thought it was harder work. I have 
been pretty well drilled in the Bible 
stories; I have known them ever since I 
can remember. They are easy to tell.” 

“Then you will come and take a class? 
We sing part of the time, and have only 
about half an hour of teaching. Begin 
at the beginning and tell the story of 
Adam and Eve.” 

“ Whew! talk for a whole half hour 
about Adam and Eve! I shall get through 
long before the time is up.” 

“Then make the boys tell the story to 
you, and ask them ever so many questions. 
If you want, you @in bring in Cain and 
Abel. You won’t find it hard.” 

“ And when all the Bible stories have 
been told—what then?” 

But instead of answering, Jack ex- 
claimed, “Look at that boy!” and [off 
he dashed to the middle of the street, 
where a child stood bending down in 
search of something and lost to every 
other thought. Coming swiftly toward 
him was a runaway span of horses drag- 
ging a heavy wagon. Just in time Jack 
grasped the boy by the collar-coat, any- 
where, and rushing back laid his burden 
on the sidewalk. ‘ 

Instantly the boy was on his feet. 
Flushed with anger he cried out, “ Why 
didn’t you leave me alone? You have 
made me lose all my paper of pins. Look 
there! that great wagon has broken 
them all. What shall [ do—I haven’t 
any more left.” 
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“Poor child!” said Jack, soothingly ; 

“did you know thatif I had not caught 

ou away, you, instead of the pins, would 
Seve been under those wheels?” 

The boy was silent. He had not known 
his danger. He looked where his broken 
pins lay and then at Jack. 

“T did not know, sir,” he said, at 
length; “ I did not see the horses ; thank 
you, you are very good. But my pins 
are gone and I might as well have gone 
too ; they were all I had. I don’t know 
what I shall do!” 

“‘ Do you sell pins for a living?” 

“Yes, sir; they pay for my night’s 
lodging and something to eat.” 

“* Where do you live?” 

“ Anywhere. I have no home. I have 
been a lost child ever so long ; but some 
of the boys are good to me, and somehow 
I get on. I wish I had a home and better 
work to do.” 

Jack had risked his life for the child. 
How could he let him go? he seemed to 
belong to him. “Shall I tell you of a 
home?” he said, kindly, laying his hand 
on the boy. “Shall I find work for you 
to do and see that you are cared for?” 

The child looked up in Jack’s face ; he 
seemed to feel that he could trust his 
new friend; he did not speak, but put- 
ting his hand in Jack’s went, he knew 
not whither; wherever his protector might 
lead him. Jack was faithful to his érust. 

Ah, Jack! why do you not teach in 
this same way at Sunday-school? There 
is danger near those boys ; they do not see 
it, but you are there to snatch them away 
and show it to them. Perhaps there is 
no one but you to tell them of it. Oh 
tell them of Jesus Christ! Tell them of 
the one salvation—so free, so sure! Poor 
boys! they are lost and have no home 
in the by and by. Tell them of it, Jack, 
and show them how to reach it. But do 
you know the way yourself, Jack? be 
very sure of that. And don’t stop to 
amuse them, Jack; danger is near, point 
them to the only safety; win them and 
you can lead them there. It is right to 
tell about those whose lives are written 
in the Bible, Jack. Show the boys how 
every one we read of there was lost like 
us—every one save Him who came to save 
the lost. And show the boys how He 
alone can save them, and how the Lord 
keeps safely all who fully trust him, and 
how “walking afar off” always did and 
always will bring trouble; teach the 
Bible stories with the gospel shining 
through them. And remember, Jack, 
you are God’s messenger to your class in 
Sunday-school; how many Sundays they 
may listen to you, or you may speak to 
han only Ged bate . Be earnest then, 
and teach so that you shall one day hear 
those glad words from the Master, ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful vataned 

LO. 








PERIPATETIC GIMLETS. 





BY THE REV. LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, D.D. 


66 HAT do you do,” I inquired of 
an eminent and excellent clergy- 
man, “ What do you do with peripatetic 
gimlets or augers, those bores of varying 
calibre who go about reducing their 
fellow men to despair and an early 
grave?” 
“Why,” said he, “I don’t know as I 
grasp your idea. Explain yourself.” 
“Well,” I replied, “it is just here. 
You know man is a natural born mendi- 
cant. To get something for nothing is 
the aim and guiding star of the average 
human being. Sometimes the passion 
takes one turn, sometimes another. And 


hence there comes into existence a class 
of men who go about seeking whom they 
may devour. The pastor in his study 
lifts his eyes, and lo! astranger in rusty 
black, with a subscription book in his 
hand. He has come in behalf of the 
Church in Spitzbergen. They are in 
perishing need; they want.to | see up an 
ice-house, or to buy a sun umbrella for 
the pastor’s wife. Or perhaps it is a 
church in Ecuador that is in need of a 
little help to get snow-shoes for the Sun- 
day-school children. Or mayhap it is to 
erect a Jewish synagogue in the City of 
Mexico. ‘True, there are no Jews there 
now; in fact it would be an amazingly 
warm place for them, But, then, who 
can say that there never will be any? 
And how convenient it will be to have a 
synagogue against there should be any. 
And who knows but what having a syna- 
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gogue may be the means of there being 
some in some future age? Hence the 
visit, The excellent and seedy man who 
stands before the pastor has started out 
on this mission. He has so far collected 
enough to pay his expenses and his 
salary, and if he continues to be so 
fortunate, it is quite likely that he will 
not bring the cause in debt to him by the 
time he is through. He does not despise 
the small offering of the Levite. But 
what he mostly wants is to have the 
names of the liberal brethren of the 
parish ; and then he wants to know what 
other parish he can go to, and where 
would be the best place to camp over 
Sunday. Now what I want to know is, 
what do the pastors in Antipode do in 
such cases ?” 

He replied by asking me, “ But tell me 
first what the pastor would do among 
you?” 

Said I, ‘Among us the pastor is pretty 
apt to get rid of the auger by shoving 
him off upon somebody else. He gives 
him a list of men; and as he doesn’t 
want the itinerant on his hands over the 
Sabbath, he directs him to some church 
that has the reputation for wealth and 
benevolence.” 

** And how does it work?” asked he. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ not first-rate al- 
ways. In fact the brethren who have 
hearts, and who have unfortunately got 
the name of being benevolent, find them- 
selves worried and persecuted almost to 
death. They become sore and sour, and 
half wish that they had never begun on 
that line.” 

He replied, “I don’t think it strange 
that that should be the upshot. Now, 
our course is just the opposite. Our 
notion is that if a man is disposed to be 
liberal we ought to encourage it; we 
ought to make him feel that a benevolent 
heart is a blessing rather than a nuisance. 
It is a point of honor among our minis- 
ters and laymen never to get rid of doubt- 
ful cases at the expense of each other. 
When a man is asked to give the names 
of the benevolent, he says, ‘I can give 
you my money, if I like; that is mine. 
But I have no right to give you my 
neighbor's time, or to abet you in robbing 
him of both time and temper. And es- 
pecially there is no reason why a man 
should pay a penalty for having on 
former occasions given to objects of 
benevolence.’ Some of our more judi- 
cious pastors use these augers as an aux- 
iliary to discipline. If a professing 
Christian is stingy, shutting his heart to 
all ordinary appeals, they give his name 
to the exigent visitors. In many instances 
the step has been attended with the 
happiest results, and the recusant pro- 
fessor has said, ‘ I will give; I will give 
largely if you will only spare me these 
visitations.’ ” 

Thought I, “ Here is a point worth re- 
cording and transmitting.—From “ Anti- 
pode” in The National Baptist. 





For The Sanday-School Times. 
CLAUDE’S MONEY. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


ITTLE Claude went down to New 
York one day on a shopping excur- 
sion with his mother. He asked permis- 
sion to take his little purse along, but 
mother suggested that he would be likely 
to lose it. He thought quite differently 
however, and consent was finally given. 
That purse contained the savings of his 
life-time, five long years. It held forty 
cents which had been amassed by hard 
self-denial when passing candy and toy 
stores and was prized accordingly. The 
little purse helped to beguile a long 
journey, and was often taken out and 
slipped back into the pocket of his little 
plaid blouse with quite a business air. 
The ride in the street cars was rather 
dull, and Claude took out his money and 
counted over his pennies and five-cent 
ieces, assuring himself that none had 
n lost since he started. Satisfied with 
the result he returned it carefully to his 
pect and was soon walking along by 
is mother’s side. The next minute he 
found his precious purse was missing. 
No doubt some thief, desiring to keep his 
hand in, had done a little business in a 
small way and had picked the child’s 
pocket. But it was a heavy loss to him, 
and he felt much as a merchant might 
whose incoming ship had gone to the 
bottom of the sea. aybe mother was 





too much occupied with the important 
business of the hour to fully enter into 
his feelings; however that might be she 
had not succeeded in comforting him 
very well when evening came. 

There was quite a family gathering in 
an up-town parlor after dinner, and 
Claude’s sober looks soon drew the at- 
tention of cousins and uncles, The mis- 
fortune that had spoiled his day was nar- 
rated, and one and another had a con- 
solatory remark to offer in a half jocu- 
lar vein, which did not reach the case. 
There was no fun in it to dear little 
Claude. Finally some one, who had not 
forgotten that he was once a child him- 
self, sensibly suggested that a collection 
be taken up forthwith to reimburse him. 
The proposal was at once adopted, Uncle 
Hugh depositing fifty cents in the card- 
basket, papa added something and so all 
around until it amounted to two dollars. 
The black eyes were lighted with smiles 
instead of tears now, and when Cousin 
Mary looked up a purse for him, his hap- 
piness was complete, It seemed almost 
as valuable as the treasure lost in the 
street cars. 

As he said his evening prayer that 
night at his mother’s knee, he added very 
fervently at its close, “The Lord bless 
Claude, and don’t let him lose this 
money.” He had tried taking care of 
money himself. Now he felt he needed 
higher help. It was the last money he 
lost, and when he was ten years old his 
two-dollar nest egg had turned into a 
hundred dollars in a savings bank. 

Perhaps if older people prayed over 
their money more they _ have fewer 
losses and it might prove less a snare to 
the soul. 
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HOW “THE BEEHIVE” WAS 
BUILT. 


BY THE REV. E. P. POWELL, 


HOSE who have not read Liefde’s 
“Six Months among the Charities of 
Europe” have a feast of love and trust 
and unselfishness before them rarely to be 
enjoyed. It is especially good in these 
speculative days to be relieved awhile 
from hard thought, that always torments 
us with doubts, and to be allowed to bathe 
in pure Christian work. The cure for 
doubters is here found in healthy soul 
toil. Brain work without exercise brings 
dyspepsia. Religious thinking needs re- 
ligious doing to prevent moral dyspepsia. 
At the risk of giving what a few of 
your readers have already read, I will 
tell you how “The Beehive” was built. 
Wichern had already filled his Swiss 
house with two families, as he called 
them, of outcast boys. Twelve boys 
always constituted a family. As the rule, 
only one family must occupy a house. 
That was his notion; never enlarge the 
house but build a new one. Twelve was 
his sacred number, and reminded him of 
his Saviour and the Disciples. He had 
now, however, two families in one house. 
How should the difficulty be met? He 
resolved to leave it to the boys them- 
selyes. There were in all four families 
of forty-three. They had helped on the 
other cottages, why not on a fifth? One 
summer afternoon Wichern sat in his 
garden with two friends, talking about 
his hopes and plans. ‘“ And how much,” 
said one, “ will the new house cost?” 

“T think,” answered Wichern, “about 
thirty pounds.” 

“Very well, I will give you that much,” 
replied his friend; “only be sure, the 
house must be built by the boys, and by 
no one else.” 

“Ofcourse,” replied the joyful Wichern. 

But on more careful estimates, it was 
found that the expense would be at the 
least eighteen pounds more. His friend 
said, “Try to make up the deficit, and I 
will still give as I promised ” 

So Wichern went to the gardener and 
selecting a spot said, “ Leave that spot 
unplanted. Perhaps God will help us 
to the money, and we will build a house 
there.” 





After many weeks he was one day 
talking with Senator Friege, when 
the gardener knocked at his door and 
said, “ How about that piece of land?” 

“Plant it, for I think our hopes will 
not be realized this year.” 

The gardener went to put in his vege- 
tables. But the Senator said, “‘ Without 
being intrusive may I ask what were your 
hopes that you think will not be re- 
alized?” 

Hearing the story from Wichern, he 
humbly asked to be allowed to make up 
the deficit. 

“Tell the farmer,” called out Wichern 
to one of the servants, “not to plant his 
cabbages; for we will plant a house; we 
have got the money!” 

The farmer and the boys burst out in 
loud hurrahs. The whole establishment 
was in a merry stir; as it was known 
that all hands would be called out next 
day to begin the building. And how the 
boys did put their shoulders to the work ! 

On the third of October, 1841, the 
building was solemnly opened and was 
christened “The Beehive.” It was so 
called because twelve boys swarmed out 
of the Swiss house into thé new one. It 
was pretty, strongly built, and had six 
good sized rooms. Two ladies made the 
family a present of a beautiful veranda. 

And so house after house went up: 
“The Swallows’ Nest,” “The Fisher's 
Cottage,” ‘‘The Vine Hill,” which was 
a school building 175 feet long, costing 
£1800. The last house built was 
in 1854, and called “The Schonburg,” 
after the prince who gave, £240 to the 
boys to build it with. 

And now the life of the boys in these 
families, each with its carefully selected 
teacher or leader; their labor songs, and 
feast songs ; their earnestness and cheer- 
fulness; the marvelous tact of Wichern 
and his joys as well as his cares,—these 
make a long and delightful story; but I 
must leave Dr. Liefde to tell it to you. 





THE DOG IN THE DOOR. 


BY THE REV. ALVAN ROSE, 


UPPOSE a man should start a grocery 

and provision store in your village or 
city, of course it would be understood 
that he proposed to furnish food and 
other necessaries for the people who 
should become his customers. And he 
would expect from their patronage to ob- 
tain a livelihood by his profits on his 
goods. Now, in order to succeed he must 
not only deal fairly, but he will make his 
store attractive, and be pleasant in his 
manner; he will courteously say, ‘ call 
again” to his departing customer. But 
now suppose again that this man instead 
of acting as above indicated should have 
clumsy, high steps to his store, should 
look surly, and speak short, and also 
keep a great, snarling cur chained right 
in the door, ready to snap at passers-by ; 
how many customers would this man 
gain? He would surely fail, though his 
goods might be of the best. 

Equally unwise does the church or Sab- 
bath-school act that fails to make itself 
attractive or pleasant in some way. We 
do not say that there is any prescribed 
art for making the Sabbath-school room 
a delight, but there are various ways to 
reverse the matter. There is often a cur 
either at the door or somewhere in the 
room that says to the children, and even 
to adults, “ Don’t come again, or I'll bite 
you.” 

A fault-finding, scolding superintend- 
ent can help mightily in this work of re- 
pulsion. Let him blame teachers, pa- 
rents and scholars for the thinness of the 
school, the lateness of beginning, and 
any other thing wanting in the way of 
success. 





Sour teachers can do a great deal to- 
ward repelling attendance at the Sunday- 
school. Let them put on a wise, severe, 
dignified look, just in the ratio of their 
ignorance of the lesson, and compensate 
their own lack of preparation by exact- 


ing demands upon the capacities of their 
scholars, Let them be sure to never con- 
fess their own ignorance of anything 
conneeted with the lesson; also reprove 
any inattention or abstractedness on the 
part of their scholars, Let them bear 
down relentlessly upon every one who 
differs with them as to whether the 
“cloak” that Paul “left at Troas” was 
a cloak at all, or something else. They 
can effect a great deal in this direction, 
too, by hurrying through the lesson as if 
it was a task, to be turned off their hands 
as soon as possible, or by droning over 
it merely to kill time until the superin- 
tendent’s bell taps. Indeed, there is 
scarcely an end to the ways in which 
teachers can help in thinning out a 
school, 

The pastor can also do a great deal to- 
ward keeping the dog in the door. He 
can stay out of the Sunday-school alto- 
gether, or he can come in about the 
middle of the session, walk toward the 
desk in his usual dignified manner, as 
much as to say, “ Honor dwelleth with 
me.”’ He can be seated and look impa- 
tiently, suggesting an early close to the 
exercises as he can occupy the last fifteen 
or twenty minutes in “ remarks” so dry 
that they rustle like autumn leaves, or so 
caustic that they burn like nitrate of sil- 
ver. Indeed he may draw on deep re- 
sources to accomplish the desired result 
if he is the right kind of a man for it. 

But there are better ways of doing 
things. The Sabbath-school can be made 
a place and an occasion of real enjoy- 
ment. And as we have seen there are 
many ways of spoiling this good work, 
8o variety is the word for a standard to 
make the Sunday-school a success. Every 
one connected with a Sunday-school 
should put the best side out, without 
affectation or show. “ Let each esteem 
other better than himself,” is a gospel 
rule of courtesy. Smiling faces—smiles 
that are not merely “skin-deep” but 
that have their mainspring in the heart 
—help very much to chase the dog out 
of the door. A superintendent that can 
bear to be differed with, without being 
fickle ; teachers that do not know every- 
thing, but who are anxious to learn and 
teach; a pastor that is a part of the 
school, and not its dignitary ; music that 
is hearty and not merely artistic; litera- 
ture in abundance that is pure, instruc- 
tive, and not merely pictorial or sensa- 
tional ; all, all anxious to enjoy and im- 
part instruction and happiness. These 
will help to lower the steps to the door, 
unchain the cur and send him whining 
away to “ without,” where dogs ought to 
be.—Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. 





DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 





* * * % - . 

ACON, in his essay upon Friendship, 

beautifully says: “ No receipt openeth 
the heart but a true friend to whom you 
may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspi- 
cions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil 
shrift or confession.” And just in proportion 
to the richness of our argosy is the ruin of 
its wreck. Let us be wise, however, and 
come to no savage and brutal conclusions. 
Friendship is possible, simply because we do 
so hunger and thirst for it. If the devil had 
made us, it would have been different; but 
our Creator did not faShion us so like each 
other with mocking intent that familiar fa- 
ces should be turned away from each other. 
And though we may survive all the old 
companions, and hear the gravel fall upon 
the coffin lids of one and another until none 
are left, yet this but intimates to us that the 
business of our life is well nigh over, since 
these sweet and profitable copartnerships 
are thus dissolved. Besides, though quar- 
rels may come, and estrangements, and all 
may grow cold which was so warm, the 
great pain need not quite remove the 
memory of days dedicated to social converse, 
and of nights which were along confidence 
until sunrise came. These are our possession 
forever. He was not our friend, this man 
who now greets us so coldly with few words 
ornone. Thisis but his ghost. Some alien 
spirit has taken possession of his form, and 
is trying to trick us. He is enchanted. 
There are spells upon him. He would not 
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have been jealous, hard, suspicious; he 
would not have thought us capable of in- 
gratitude ; he would not have fancied us to 
be mean and base—not he! He would not 
so resolutely have insisted upon weighing 
his love against ours, and thus found ours 
wanting. He would not have been irritable 
and peevish. He would have forgiven and 
forgotten. No; this is somebody else! He 
will come back again, may be; he is not 
here now. 

Some have an infirmity of friendship and 
bestow their confidence too readily, while 
the same facility makes them, when a break 
comes, not wholly disconsolate, but quite 
ready for fresh amicable ventures. They 
have no loyalty to be lacerated. It was 
Tom yesterday ; it is Frank to-day; it will 
be Jack to-morrow. They have a great ap- 
petite for association, and no comrade comes 
amiss. There are others who love readily 
and sincerely, but who are too careless of 
their hands and hearts, as if these were not 
‘our best property and so entitled to vigilant 
keeping and fastidious giving. We are not 
nice enough in our distinction between 
friendship and acquaintance—between a 
companionship for life and one for a day’s 
journey. Unluckily most of it is experiment, 
and we cannot select our friends for wear, as 
we do cloth for our coats. There is no help for 
it—we must try this manor that, and be ready 
not to find him everything which we thought 
him. Above all, we must have something 
of that moderation in our friendship which 
is too wise to look for perfection where it 
cannot possibly exist; and something also 
of that self-respect which will render us su- 
perior to needless suspicion, childish jeal- 
ousy, and a miserly desire for compound 
interest upon an investment; because true 
friendship keeps no profit and loss account, 
posts no ledgers, strikes no daily balances, 
but takes gratitude for granted and regards 
affection as always solvent. It has no clear- 
ing-house, gives no notes of hand, carries on 
no brokerage of attachment, makes no bar- 
gains in this commerce of the affections. 
With it “ Yours Truly” goes a great way, 
and certainly, wern threadbare as they are 
by incessant use, no words have a stouter 
body of significance left in them. 

When we say that a true friendship is 
among the rarest things in this world, we by 
no means intend to ignore that friendly in- 
tercourse which is unsustained by deep affec- 
tion, and yet tends to make life tolerable 
and pleasant. Between most men this is all 
which can be anticipated. The sentiment, 
strong as it may seem, gradually grows 
weaker, and finally dies out altogether. The 
friendships of children are pretty, like the 
morning glories, and wither as soon. The 
friendships of school-boys and school-girls 
are intense while they last, and are killed 
by their own intensity. The friendships of 
men have time, space, family ties, diverse 
interests, changing character, for their ene- 
mies. The friendships of women are often 
born of whim, and perish in the using. So 
that we are almost obliged to say that a 
perpetuated friendship, broken by no mis- 
understanding, fevered by no jealousy, di- 
vided by no doubt, and resulting in some- 
thing like a mysterious interchange of na- 
tures—that such a friendship is by no means 
of the commonest. So, whoever has a true 
friend, should count him among the best 
gifts of fortune, proving by fidelity that 
Thee and Thou are still pronounced with a 
meaning, and that faith may be kept with 
an undoubting serenity and without fussy 
asseveration. The affection which must be 
renewed by daily vows is of a spurious sort, 
and will come at last to a severance. It is 
no more genuine, and will be no more last- 
ing, when one party is honest and self-de- 
nying and frank and generous, while the 
other is of quite opposite qualities. The 
case of Pylades vs. Orestes may be called in 
court. There may be anger, recrimination, 
heartache, all manner of misery! Damon 
stands aghast to find his Pythias but a 
coarse and common creature! Poor Damon! 
—The New York Tribune. 





NotHinG BErrEeR THAN THE BisLE.—There 
are two kinds of Sunday-school teachers, 
as indeed there are two kinds of pulpit 
preachers ; those who want to know and to 
show what God has declared in his Holy 
Word, and those who want to tell what 
they know, or think they know. The one 
class enjoys the International Lessons, be- 
cause of their influencein quickening Bible 
study. The other class thinks lightly of 
these Lessons, because of the new demand 
for Bible study created by them, and of the 
slight they throw on Sunday-school speech- 
making. The Bible students and teachers 
are gaining steadily on the mere talkers, in 
both pulpit and Sunday-school; but the 
latter class is, by no means, yet extinct. 
They still belittle many a pulpit and dis- 
grace many a Sunday-school. ‘‘ We can’t 
use these International Lessons in our Sun- 
day-school,” said a Pennsylvania superin- 
tendent, ‘* They won't interest our scholars. 














Illustrating the Lesson “ A Praying Mother.” 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
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Hymn by Rev. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


Slow and with expression. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 


Music by W. 8. MARSHALL. 
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2. 

Oh, I remember yet 

My mother’s prayer ; 
How can I e’er forget 

Such loving care! 
Kneeling beside my bed, 
Her hands upon my head, 
Softly this prayer she said 

Earnestly there: 


3. 
“ Father, who art in heaven, 
Hear Thou my prayer! 





Shield what Thyself hast given! 

For this child care! 
While he on earth shall stay, ’ 
Oh may he never stray 


From Thee, but day by day 
Thy serrice share. 


4. 
“Thou, who dost never sleep— 
All burdens bear,— 
This precious treasure keep 
From every snare. 
Jesus, Thou children’s friend, 











Now unto Thee I lend 
This child, whom Thou didst send,— 
Oh hear my prayer!” 


6. 

Long yeurs have passed away, 
Mother has gone 

Home, where the ransomed stay 
With Christ the Son. 

Still, sounding in my ear, 

My mother’s prayer I hear— 

With her I mean to wear 
Glory’s bright crown. 


* Entered, acvording to Act of Congress, by JoHN WaNAMAKER in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 





We tried them, and we’ve given them up; 
and now we don’t have any regular lessons ; 
but I talk to the school. One Sunday I 
ive a short talk on Character; another 
unday I give a talk on Gratitude. We find 
talks are the best in our school.” Ina 
Florida Sunday-school, the teacher of an 
adult class took up the lesson for the day, 
and ran his eye over it before his class ; then 
said slightingly, ‘‘I tell you there's mighty 
little that you can teach in this lesson.” 
Thereupon he turned away from the Bible 
to talk on miscellaneous topics. These men 
represent a class of Sunday-school workers, 
or talkers, whose mission for good has 
ended. The sooner our schools are rid of 
them, the better for all concerned.—H. Clay 
Trumbull in The Sunday-School World. 








For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times, 


GOD IS IN IT. 


BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


OU may rely on it, this is the only 
ground and security of happiness in 
the present world, 

“If it is you, Lord!” exclaimed the 
pious old colored woman, “ then jus’ send 
it right ’long.”” What a beautiful faith ! 
Here is the solid rock touched at last. 

We once heard Mr. Spurgeon utter a 
prayer which will not soon be forgotten. 
He was beseeching God for that spirit of 
discernment which would recognize the 
Father’s hand in all the experiences of 
life; for that attitude of soul which 
could commune with God through every 
event, whether of joy or sorrow ; for that 
longing of soul which so craved the 
higher developments of holiness that 
we could pray for losses and sickness and 
severe trials, if these were necessary as 
means to the accomplishment of the 
higher degrees of sanctification. And 
he did pray that these afflictions might 
be sent, or any others, indeed, if so be, 
that our “lives might be made more at 
one with Christ.” It was a great prayer 
to offer, and we inwardly exclaimed, 
* How many, even of the best, could dare 
present to God such a petition as that!” 

Easy enough it is to pray that we may 
be sanctified in prosperity ;—we do not 
know but that the world’s folk might 
tolerate the conception of God’s presence, 
if he would consent to come always with 


the open hand filled with those mercies 
which the natural man craves to possess 
and use. The divine presence might be 
endured for the sake of the blessings 
held out in the well-filled hand. 

Just as in society when a godly man 
is possessed of position, great wealth and 
influence, the fashionable, the worldly, 
and even the dissipated stand, hat in 
hand before him, and even obtrude upon 
his company. But let the same man lose 





his property and be ranked among the 
poor—though in character he is now far 
purer, in temper sweeter still—yet look 
at the retreating forms of these carnal 
renegades! They never did, not one of 
them, take off their hats to the man him- 
self, but only to his bonds, his bank-stock, 
and to his influence; all of which means 
that they were paying deference to their 
own worldly interest, and were seeking to 
use himas an instrument to further their 
own profit and carnal pleasure. A man 
needs to be jealous of himself, lest he 
glides down into the habit of regarding 
all religion as a profitable means of 
building up bis earthly fortune. 

So a family is prospered they are 
content. They think they enjoy reli- 
gion, and are grateful to God. But, at 
last this dreaded thing has come—fire, 
the plague, a crisis, the death of the 
idolized one, defeat at an election on 
which a life’s hopes were hung—how? 
who ? 

Now there can be no calm or content 
unless you see God in it. Behind the 
bitter pill or the keen cutting knife the 
sweet smile of the loving physician or 
skillful surgeon, yearning to rescue us 
from a fast approaching and deadly dis- 
order, must be seen and welcomed by the 
Spirit, even though the flesh creeps in 
terror, or otherwise there can be no resig- 
nation and no peace. 

And, after all, this presupposes that 
you are reconciled to God, or long to be 
reconciled, at least. The wicked man may 
recognize God as Napoleon did—“ If the 
Almighty will be neutral to-day I shall 
win,”—with the more than half suspi- 
cion, or half-awakened consciousness, 
that God is against him, and that the best 
he can hope for is that Providence will 
hold his hands off. It will not do to 
have a trace of such suspicion or con- 
sciousness, it is fatal alike both to peace 
and to the assurance that all is well, In- 
finitely higher was that beautiful immor- 
tal saying of Mr. Lincoln : “ Thequestion 
is not whether God is on our side, but 
whether we are on the side of God, for 
he is always in the right,” and, we may 
add, always on the winning side as well. 

Plainly enough, there are two kinds of 
recognition of God in the world—the re- 
cognition of on, which means 
repulsion; and the recognition of spring- 
ing affection, which means attraction. I 
care not how much of worldly prosperity 
a man may enjoy, he can never escape 
the suspicion that after all, this is not 
the best—this may not be prosperity— 
God may not show himself in this—I 
may be only left to prosper. It is a ter- 
rible suspicion! What-boots it how fine 
the vessel is, and how splendid her ap- 
pointments and how luxurious the fare, if 
all is doomed to go down in sight of the 
harbor. Better, infinitely, be among the 
despised within a miserable bark, beaten 
upon by a seemingly engulphing storm, 
so that Jesus is near, though the divine 
One be asleep upon apillow. “If I 
were situated as you are,” said one to a 





believer, who was sorely pressed in his 
worldly circumstances and in the health 
of his family, “I would certainly go 
crazy!” “Perhaps so, if you had noth- 
ing more than the consciousness of your 
own strength to lean upon!” But it is 
a glorious thing to go through tribula- 
tion leaning upon the arm of the Be- 
loved, for just here, and almost here 
alone, is the consciousness of true life, 
and we take it that all happiness is re- 
duced to thisalone. Houses and streets, 
however handsome and well lighted, do 
not, as every one knows who has risen 
above babyhood, constitute a place. 
More than these a great deal are the 
people, and any of us can fancy that, 
surrounded by our true and helpful 
friends, we could be infinitely happier 
with these than in handsome conditions, 
separated from all that are dear to us. 

And it is precisely so with the soul’s 
spiritual associations. Graces and truths 
constitute the associates ef the soul, and 
it is in these that our true and real con- 
sciousness dwells; and therefore it is in 
these that our real happiness is planted. 
As the soul is the life of the body, so 
God, through Christ by the Spirit, is the 
life of the soul; and, therefore, dear 
reader, it is a question of the last im- 
portance for you and me—Is God in it? 
And let us have him as our life at any 
price. 








PASSING, EVER PASSING. 


Pessing, ever passing, thro’ the busy street, 
Children ever passing, with their little feet ; 
To the school or gambol pass the little ones, 
As the riil or river to the ocean runs. 


But, not like the river: tho’ they swiftly pass, 

They will live for ever. Tho’ like flower of grass 

In the morn or even, a8 a broken flower, 

Soon they lie in darkness near the old church 
tower; 


Tho the little body, as a rose-bud fair, 

May by death be trozen, ah! the soul s not there 
For the think for ever shines a star on high, 

Or in pit of darkness will for ever lie. 


Passing, ever passing, Death too soon may knock, 
And, before to-morrow he your breath may stop. 
Passing, ever passing, mourners come and go 
With the little coffia and the shroud of snow. 


And the best of knowledge is our God to know, 
How tne blood of Jesus makes us pure as snow. 
Life is but the school-time of eternal years, 
Where the book of wisduiw either saves or sears. 
Soon the body withers, like a worn-out dress: 
But sou/s sing forever, fair in paradise ; 

Those who learn of Jesus follow Him below, 

‘Yo the * 1 any mansions” by His Spirit go. 


M. P. Argp’s Hymns for Children, 








So necessary is fun to the mind that a 
late philosopher says if you should build 
school-houses without play-grounds, no- 
body would get beyond short division in 
a lifetime. 





SOMEWHERE or other, in the worst 
flood of trouble, there is always a dry 
spot for contentment to get its foot on, 
and if there were not it would learn to 
swim,.—Spurgeon, 
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LESSON XxX. 
(For Sunday, May 16th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: A PRAYING MOTHER. 











TEXT: 1 Saml. 1; 21-28, 





21. And the man Elka- 
nab, and all his house, 
went up to offer unto the 
Lorp the yearly sacrifice, 
and his vow, 

22. But Hannah went 
not up for she said unto 
her husband, J will not 
go up until the child be 
weaned, and then I will 
bring him, that he may 
appear ‘ore the Lorp, 
and there abide forever. 

23. And Elkanah her 
husband said unto her, 
Do what seemeth thee 
food: tarry until thou 

ave weaned him; onl 
the Loro establish h 
word, So the woman 
abode, and gave her son 
suck until she weaned 


nim, 

24. And when she had 
weaned him, she took 
him up with her, with 


three bullocks, and one 
ephah of flour, and a 
bottle of wine,and brought 
him unto the house of the 
Lorp in Shiloh: and the 
child was young. 

25. And they slew a 
bullock, and brought the 
child to Eli. 

26. And sheSaid,O my 
lord, as thy soul liveth, 
my lord, l amthe woman 
that stood by thee here, 
praying unto the Lorp. 

27. For this child I 
ee ed; and the Lorp 

hath given me my peti- 
— which I asked of 


m. 

28. Therefore also I 
have lent him to the 
LorD; as long as he liveth 
he shall be lent to the 
Lorp, And he_ wor- 
shiped the Lorp there. 








Read the entire chapter, and recite verses 
27th and 28th, Explain the following 
phrases: “ Went up” to what place? Shiloh. 
“Yearly sacrifice,’ which? Probably the 
passover. What other annual feasts were 
observed? “ Establish his word.’ What 
word? See verse 17. Probably some special 
promise had been given which is not re- 
corded. How much is an ephah? About 
three pecks. What kind of bottles were 
then used forholding wine? Whatallusion is 
made to such bottles in the New Testament? 


“ As thy soul liveth.” A solemn oath. What’ 


other form is used in Scripture? Give the 
meaning of the names “ Elkanah,’’ one 
bought by God; “Samuel,” asked of God ; 
“Peninnah,” coral or pearl; “ Hannah,” 
the same as Anna, grace or charm, “ lent 
to the Lord.” 


THE CONNECTION. 

While the Nazarite of Zorah was inflict- 
ing chastisement upon the foes of Israel, at 
Timnath and Lehi and executing the office 
of judge, the Nazarite of Ramah was pur- 
suing his studies at the tabernacle in Shiloh, 
and performing the functions of a prophet. 
We know not that these two remarkable 
young men ever met, but doubtless they 
must often have heard of each other. The 
names of both were echoed through the en- 
tire land, The might ef the bold warrior of 
Dan and the wisdom of the gifted seer of 
Benjamin, alike enkindled the admiration 
and inspired the hope of the nation. Nor was 
this hope in vain, for Samuel lived to com- 
plete the deliverance which Samson was 
only spared to begin. He achieved by the 
Word what was not accomplished by the 
sword, and elevated the character of his 
people while he overthrew the power of 
their enemies. 

Like many celebrated men Samuel had a 
noble-minded, pious, praying mother, She 
was a woman of eminent gifts, literary tastes 
and sincere devotion: She was a beloved 
wife, but fora time childless, as were the 
mothers of Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Samson 
and John, all illustrious and representative 
men, As Elkanah and his household went up 
regularly from Ramah to Shiloh to worship 
before the Lord, on one occasion Hannah 
fervently prayed for a son and her prayers 
were heard, and she returned joyously to 
her home on the hills of Ephraim, a place 
celebrated from that time as the home of 
Hannah and as the birth-place, residence 
and tomb of her remarkable and renowned 


sen, 

THE LESSON 
commences just after the birth of Samuel 
and presents us with two scenes in his in- 
fancy—his nursing in the home at Ramah, 
and his dedication at the tabernacle at 
Shiloh. 

I. The Home in Ramah, (2!-23.) 
When Samuel was born, his mother, re- 
membering that God had heard her prayer, 
called the child Samuel, the God-heard. 
The name would thus be to her a constant 
memorial of God’s gracious answer to her 
prayer, and to the child a continual reminder 
that he was the son of a praying mother. 
When the season came round that the 
family should as usual go to Shiloh, Han- 
nah felt that her home was now a sanctuary 
to her and she declined to go. Her case was 
uliar,—not only a mother with her first- 
rn son to whom her presence and care were 
n , but a devout mother who realized 
her obligation to give that son to God. 
When last at Shiloh she had received the 








boon, and when next she returned she 
hoped to give back the gift. In the mean- 
time she felt it to be her duty to nurse her 
boy for God. Elkanah and his household 
went to offer the sacrifice and to pay his 
vow, probably some special offering he had 
romised to devote to God, if the hopes of 
fannah should be fulfilled, and which he 
now felt constrained gratefully to present 
before the Lord. What a happy home. 
Notice: 


1. The Mutual Confidence of 
the Father and Mother, Hannah 
“said unto her husband”’—she confided to 
him her personal feelings and her views 
concerning tne child,—that she would defer 
her visit to Shiloh until the child was 
weaned, that then she would go up and pay 
her vow, as he might go up now and pay 
his. Her vow was none other than to give 
the loved boy himself back to God to be de- 
voted for life to his service. To all this 
her husband, sharing alike in her love for 
the child and in her faith in God, readily 
consents and says “Do what seemeth thee 
good.” Where such unanimity and sym- 
pathy exist in the minds of parents with re- 
, a to the religious training of their chil- 
dren, then will not their united “ prayers be 
hindered” and their children will be blessed. 


2. The Common Piety of Both 
Parents. Both are actuated by a refer- 
ence to the will of God and a sense of their 
obligation to him, and their dependence 
upon him, as well as by their affection for 
each other, and their common love for their 
child. 

(a) Elkanah, while lovingly assenting 
to the wishes of his wife, as he had probably 
often done to his advantage and comfort be- 
fore, does so with a distinct recognition of the 
higher claims of religion, and prays that 

would in that way be pleased to “ es- 
tablish his word,” thatis, would fulfill his pro- 
mises and purposes with regard to the child 
he had given them in answer to prayer, and 
give them grace so to restrain their natural 
affection for their son, as not to hinder his 
spiritual life and the service to which, ere 
his birth, he had been consecrated. 

(6) Hannah, while she intimated her in- 
tention of not accompanying her husband 
on his present attendance at the tabernacle, 
for which she gives obvious and natural 
reasons, yet declares her purpose, so soon as 
the child could with propriety be separated 
from her, to go up ll fulfill her vow both 
in letter and spirit; that he might with 
her “appear before the Lord” and there re- 
main; showing that she understood alike 
the nature and the conditions of her holy 
trust. Is it supposing more than the narra- 
tive will warrant if we suggest that both 
father and mother knelt by the little cot 
where the infant Samuel lay, and united in 
family prayer to the God of Israel for a 
blessing on the babe and for needed grace to 
train him aright? 

Elkanah goes to Shiloh, Hannah remains 
at home, but their hearts are united in the 
service both at Shiloh and Ramah. When 
the father offered his sacrifice at the altar of 
the tabernacle, the mother with her child 
upon her breast bows at the altar in the 
home. Happy are those parents who are 
like-minded ; and blessed are those children 
for whom such parents pray. Favored in- 
deed is that babe upon whose upturned but 
unconscious brow as he smiles in her face or 
slumbers on her knee, there falls the holy 
chrism of a praying mother’s tears, the up- 
welling of her joy, her hope, her prayer. 
How great the joy, how solemn the responsi- 
bility, how high theShonor of motherhood ! 
Love thy mother while living, revere her 
memory if dead. Think, she is distinctly 
mentioned in the Fifth Commandment. It 
reads not, Honor thy parents, “ but Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” 


II. The ‘Tebernawe at Shiloh, 
(24-28.) 

Three years pass by—three blissful happy 
years, all too short to Hannah; the time 
has come when Samuel may be weaned. 
Again the season for the annual journey to 
Shiloh hasarrived. Willshe goup? What 
does that journey imply? A lifelong caper 
ration from her child. Whata conflict be- 
tween faith and feeling. What a struggle 
between the mother and the saint. How 
precious to her sight is her darling boy and 
his winning ways. How sweet to her ears 
the music of his childish prattle. Must she 
really forego all this? Might he not fulfill 
his high destiny, and still gladden her home 
with his presence? It may not be. His 
very name is at once a memento and a 
pledge. Her faith, like that of Abraham, 
triumphs over her fears, and the requisite 
offerings being prepared, she accompanies 
the family to their annual festival, taking 
her Samuel with her. How different this 
journey to the last she made, some four 

earsago. Then, reviled by her rival, child- 
ess, sad and refusing to be comforted she 
came to Shiloh in a sorrowful spirit. Now, 
reconciled to her companion, happy in her 
husband, and rejoicing in her son, a con- 
tented wife and a happy mother, she goes 





up with a glad heart to make her offering 
of thanksgiving unto the Lord. What an 
offerer, and what an offering! A mother 
— her only—her infant son. Cheer- 

ul, grateful and hopeful she goes, yet as she 
looks upon his fair young face, and listens to 
the broken words which fall from his sweet 
lips her mother-heart must ache; and doubt- 
less she wonders who will care for him and 
guide his infant feet, and how she will live 
without him. At length they arrive at 
Shiloh. 

1. The service. The bullock is slain, and 
the sacrifice offered to the Lord, with due 
solemnity, and with special reference to the 
accomplishment of the vow. The whole 
being an act of reverent religious worship 
in which all united. Then they presented 
the child to Eli. 

2. The Interview. The high priest was 
doubtless surprised by the act, and possibly 
may have sought to dissuade Hannah from 
leaving the child. She recalls in a very re- 
spectful but solemn manner the events 
which had transpired at her former visit to 
the tabernacle; with delicate tact omitting 
all mention of his misapprehensions and un- 
witting censure, she reminds him that she 
was the woman who on that very spot 
had been noticed by him, praying unto 
the Lord fora child, and probably refers to 
the cheering words he then spake to her. 

3. The statement. Hannah having gained the 
ear and revived the recollection of Eli pro- 
ceeds to state that it had happened accord- 
ing to his word, and her prayer was an- 
swered, and this child is the answer, and 
she had come to give thanks to the Lord, 
and to leave her God-given son with him. 
He is a Nazarite, holy to the Lord, and I 
have dedicated him to his service all the 
days of his life, even from his youth. 

4. The surrender. As the Lord heard me 
and gave me my boy,so [ also give him 
back wholly to the Lord, I relinquish all a 
mother’s ahie upon him, as long as he 
liveth. The dedication was completely un- 
reserved, final and devout. here she 
leaves him—the sunlight of her home, the 
crown jewel of her heart. A richer, dearer 
offering none could give. And ere she de- 
parts she engages in an act of worship, and 
pours forth her heart in a psalm of praise and 
prophecy—an ode of great sweetness and 
beauty, which gives Hannah a place by the 
side of Miriam, and Deborah, and Mary, 
as the sweet songstresses of sacred poetry. 
Mrs. Hemans, in writing of the noble act 
of this Hebrew mother, puts into her lips the 
following words: 

“Oh! the home whence thy bright smile hath 
parted, 

Will it not seem as if the sunny day 

Turned from its door away, 

While through its chambers wandering weary 
hearted, 

I languish for thy voice which past me still, 

Went singing like a rill. 


“I give thee to thy God, the God that gave thee, 
A wellspring of deep gladness to my heart, 
And. precious as thou art, 

And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have thee, 

y own, my beautiful, my undefiled, 
And thou shalt be His child.’’ 


REMARKS. 


1. Children should be re- 
garded as the gift of God. They 
are his heritage, and should be dedicated to 
him. They should be early instructed in 
the Word of God and the way of salvation. 
Parents and Sabbath-school teachers should 
hold them as wards to be accounted for to 
God. The Samuels of the future are in the 
nurseries and schools of to-day, under the 
training of mothers and teachers, the Han- 
nahs and the Elis. God says to such, “Take 
this child and nurse it for me.” 


2. A mother’s instructions 
and prayers are often effect- 
wal. Hannah lived to see her son an ho- 
nored servant of God, a successful reformer, 
a wise ruler, and a gifted prophet. Nor is 
such a case singular. Many of the noblest 
men have referred their distinction to the 
early training of pious mothers. On one 
occasion inquiry having been made, it was 
found that of 120 students in one theological 
seminary 100 were the sons of pious mo- 
thers; and of 114 candidates for the minis- 
try in another institution 104 could speak 
with grateful affection of praying mothers. 
(Cite instances. ) 


3. Children of pious parents 
are under great obligations to 
serve the Lord. Their privileges 
are great, and if they forsake the God of 
their fathers, heed not the counsels or con- 
temn the prayers of a godly mother, their 
guilt will be proportionately great. It must 
be a fearful thing to have the prayers and 
tears of a mother as evidence against you in 
that day. Gladden thy mother by glorify- 
ing God. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


I HAVE LENT HiM TO THE 
LORD; AS LONG AS HE 
LIVETH HE SHALL BE 
LENT TO THE LORD. 

—l Samuel 1: 28. 
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BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 
Topic: 
A Praying Mother. 
Golden Text: 
I have lent him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord. 


Narrative : 
The Mother at Shiloh. 


* Leading Thought: 
Prayer heard and answered. 
Studies for Teachers : 

Prayer : 2John 5:14, 15. 
Hannah’s Prayer: 1 Sam, 1: 1-18. 
Hannah's Song : 1 Sam. 2: 1-10. 
Mary's Song: Luke 1: 46-55. 
Offerings: Deut. 12: 5-14, 
Place: Joshua 18:1. 
Hannah's Photograph: Prov. 31: 25-31. 
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NORMAL HINTS, 

HIS lesson so beautiful in itself seems 
scarcely to need any suggestion how to 
use it for Primary classes. No other sacred 
scene except the Babe in Bethlehem or 
Moses in the bulrushes, seems more directly 
drawn for the little ones than the portrai- 
tures of Hannah and the infant Samuel. 
The picture of a mother and child is always 
attractive to children; every teacher can 
procure some such engraving, or a statuette 
or picture of the child Samuel, suitable to 

exhibit at some point in the lesson. 

For those who taught of Ruth and Naomi 
as arranged in pictures for the ‘‘ mind’s eye’’ 
—if they found the plan successful, and 
wish to repeat it, this lesson may be divided 
into three striking pictures. 


Describe Hannah, sitting in the court of 
the Tabernacle, weeping, her lips moving, 
her voice not heard; her prayer; the old 
priest Eli, his charge, his blessing, her faith, 
her face ‘‘no more sad.”’ 


II. 

Elkanah the father going without Han- 
nah to Shiloh: Where isshe? At home, 
rejoicing in answered prayer; watching, 
holding him in her arms, singing to the 
ro gg baby, named Samuel, * Asked of 


III. 

_ Father and Mother both at Shiloh, bring- 
ing offerings, most precious gift of all, the 
child Samuel, asked of God, given back to 
him. His life to be for God’s service; he 
is left at the Tabernacle, and Hannah goes 
one a song the world is listening to to- 

ay. 
These are only outlines of pictures which 
might be filled out with descriptions of the 
persons, times, places, suggestive questions 
and many touches of sympathy with fami- 
liar home scenes and child nature. 

Those who do not wish a repetition in 
the method of two successive lessons might 
teach in the following way : 

Question upon the Tabernacle, its ser- 
vice, location, offerings: recall what was 
on the blackboard about the child Samson. 
— answers on one side of the board, 
thus: 
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PROMISE, 
CHILD OF PRAYER. 
GOD. 


We shall next week have a lesson 
about the child, to-day about 
A MOTHER, (Write it on board.) 


Her name was Hannah, the same as Anna, 
only an H added at each end. You can 
think of this name because Hannah and 
Anna can be spelled backward or forward, 
just the same; but be sure to remember 
that the name means grace. 

Hannah went to Shiloh with her hus- 
band, Elkanah, to keep the feast; the old 
priest named Eli was sitting in the court of 
the Tabernacle, and he saw her. She was 
weeping, she looked troubled, her lips 
moved, but he heard no voice ; he spoke to 
her and then she told him all her sorrow 
and that she had been telling it all to God. 
She said ‘I have poured out my soul be- 
fore the Lord.” hat do you think she 
was doing? (Write Praying.) Eli then 
prayed for her; he said, ‘Go in peace; 
God grant thy petition.” 

What is a petition? Something asked for. 
She had asked God that she might have a 
son, and she promised if God would hear 
and give her a son, she would give him to 
the Lord all the days of his life. 

What did Eli say to her? Her face “‘ was 
no more sad.’ She had faith. She was 
(write it) a Believing Mother. 

How often was the great feast, when all 
the people went up to worship God at the 
Tabernacle? The time came again to go up 
to Shiloh. Elkanah went, but Hannah 
could not go. Why not? Because she had 
a little baby in her arms. How many of 

ou have a baby brother or sister at home? 

hen you know, sometimes, when papa 
wants you all to go on a journey, Mamma 
says, “ No! I can’t go with my little baby, 
wait until he is older.’”’ So Hannah said, 


‘I will wait until I can take him and keep 
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my promise to give him back to God,” 
Every time Hannah spoke her baby’s name 
it reminded her that he was a child of pro- 
mise and of prayer, because his name was 
Samuel, which means ‘ Asked of God.” 
(Ask the names of father, mother, child, 
and the meaning of the two last names.) 

When Samuel was about three years old 
Hannah and his father went up to the feast ; 
this time they took Samuel with them. 
They took some animals and flourand wine 
fcr offerings in the Tabernacle. They killed 
a bullock for a sacrifice and brought Samuel 
to Eli. He was the most precious offering, 
for his mother had brought him to give 
him back to God. She reminded Eli how 
in that very spot she once stood praying 
unto the Lord. She looked at the little boy 
by her side and said, “For this child I 
prayed, and the Lord hath given me my 
petition which I asked of him.” 

How was Samuel a Child of Promise? 
How a Child of Prayer? How was he a 
Child of God ? 

Hannah now fulfilled the promise she 
had made to give him back to God, and 
promised he should be his as long as he 
lived. These are her very words. (Have 
Golden Text repeated.) 

““Lent to the Lord.’’ What does that 
mean? It meant that Hannah was going 
home without him, for she had given him 
back to God to live in his house and serve 
him all his life. 

Perhaps you have known a little child 
who died, and when it lay cold and still in 
the coffin the minister came and said, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’”’ Then 
the mother cried and tried to bear her sor- 
row; but when they left the dear little body 
alone in the grave how lonely the home 
was, and how often you might find the 
mother with tears on hercheeks. Was that 
the way with Hannah? ‘No! she sang a 
song and said, ‘‘ My heart rejoiceth in the 
Lord ;’ when she prayed in sorrow she 
‘poured out her soul,’”’ but ‘‘ her voice was 
not heard ;”’ when her prayer was answered 
and she gave back her son to God she prayed 
in thanksgiving, a song of praise, and God 
helped her to sing of His Son, the Anointed, 
Chosen One, who was to come, and will be 
the judge of all the earth. Ask your mo- 
ther to read you Hannah’s Song of Praise, 
and you will see that although she left her 
child and went to her home without him, 
Py was a Happy Praising Mother. (Write 
it. 

(Let us as teachers have the trust of child- 
hood and believe and rejoice in Hannah’s 
song. Some modern critics ascribe it to 
David because of its partial repetition in 
Psalm 113; but does it not more clearly 
prove the inspiration of both, that the 
Psalmist re-echoes the words of the conse- 
crated Hebrew mother, and then uses her 
life-story as an illustration for his own 
Song of Praise.) 

Hannah was an Honored Mother, Her 
prayer answered, her faith rewarded, her 
life blessed, her child accepted. 

The blackboard will now stand thus: 


Promise Bel vit 
: ‘ se, elieving. : 
Child of ersve” A Mother Hpey. 
3 Honored. 
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Review the pomate on the board, calling 
back the story by questions on each; bring 
home to each child the blessedness and 
gratitude they ought to feel if they have a 
praying, believing mother; then do not fail 
to impress the responsibility of each one by 
obedience and love to God and to parents to 
make each mother like Hannah, happy, 
praising, honored. 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 
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: Monday—Genesis 18: 18-33. 

: Twesday—Psalm 110: 1-7. 
Wednesday—Luke 2: 21-39, 
Thursday—Psalm 116: 1-6. 

: Friday—Matthew 7 : 7-11. 

: Satwrday—2 Timothy 3: 14-17. 
? Sunday— Hebrews 8 : 1-13. 














THE COMMENTARY. — 


1 Samuel 1: 21-28, 








21. His vow: The solemn expression of his 
concurrence in Hannah’s vow was necessary 
to make it obiigatory.—Jamieson. 

22. Hannah went not up: Men only were 
obliged to attend the solemn feasts, Kxoaus 
23: 17.—Jamueson, 

23. ‘Khe Lord establish his Word: Those 
that have in siucerity devoted their chiluren 
to God, may with comfort pray for them, 
that Gud wil establish the Word sealed to 
them, at the sume time they were sealed for 
him,—Henry. 

24. Brought him unto the house of the 
Lord: Here is the solemn entering of this 
COlid lito the tempie service. We take it for 
sTanted that he was presented to the Lord at 
lurty days oid, as all Wwe tirst-porn were (Luke 
4:22, 43), Dut that is Hot mentioned, because 
lu Moluing singular; but now that*he was 
weaned he was presented, 20t to be redeemed, 
I see no inconvenience in admitting such an 
extraordinary child as wis into the taber- 
nacie, at three years old, to be educated 
among the children of the priests. It is said, 
“the child was young.” None can begin wo 
soon to be religious. The child was a child, so 








the Hebrew reads it, in his learning age. Isa- 
iah 28 :9.—Henry. 

Three bullocks: The Septuagint, Sy- 
riac and Arabic read a bullock of three years 
old, and this is probably correct, because we 
ae ie verse 25 that they slew THE bullock.— 

arke. 


This, incluiing the other articles enumer- 
ated here, constituted the Khagigah, a festive 
thankoffering, made by families or private 
individuals in connection with the passover, 
but distinct from the appointed public offer- 
ings of the sanctuary.—Jamieson. 





THE BLACKBOARD. — 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


A PRAYING MOTHER. 


GOLDEN TEXT, 


“I HAVE ENT HIM 
TO THE ORD; 
AS 


G AS 
IVETH HE 
ENT 
ORD.” 

0: 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


HE 
SHALL BE 
TO THE 





RAYER ANSWERE 


A MOTHER'S Pree REDEEME 


RESENT To GQ 
$Bdenteenes 





A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 
PRAY FOR YOUR 
BE GRATEFUL FOR YOUR 


GIVE TO THE LORD YOUR (CHILDREN. 


—_—_—o—_———— 
THOUGHTS TO PONDER, 


5 OLICITUDE. 
ILENT PRAYER. 
ACRIFICE 
ELF-DENIAL, 
ONG, 


20: 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 








H-umbled. 
A-filicted. 
N-oble example. 
N-ear the LORD. 
A-sking in faith. 
M-appy at last. 


S-on given in 
A-nswer toa 
M-other's prayer. 
U-pright. 

E-ver in the 
L-ord’s service. 





20: 
LESSONS. 


RAYING MOTHERS 
RECIOUS BLESSINGS. 


Tuer Isrtvgnce Powerrut IN 


OCIETIES. 
TATES. 
CHOOLS. 

VHILDHOOD SHOULD BE 

ONSECRATED TO GOD. 


—:0:——. 
HILDREN 
BELONG TO 
HRIST. 


voay bec Lill Children Bast” ™ 


—O— 


Gons Besr Gurr TO 
CHILD. 


Hannab, PRAYING Sree ae. 


Samuel. 
N INTERCEDING JESUS, 


You ald me, 








SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


UPPLICATION ANSWERED. 


ACRIFICE AND VOW. 


AMUEL 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons.) 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


AT HOME. 
AT SHILOH. 


CONSECRATED. 
C. T. K. 








THE best illustrations, are short, simple, obvious 
and appropriate. in older classes a larger number 
of concise illustrations should be used ; 1n younger 
classes a less number of more detailed illustra- 
tions.— W. H, Groser. 


Somgs children being asked if they knew any 
one who was always good, one replied, * Yes, sir, 
I know one—my mother.’ 








AN infidel of talent, under the wer of the 
truth, bowed his knees at a religious meeting, 
and cried in agony, ‘God of my mother, have 
mercy on me!” 


A soy of three years of age, hearing a visitor of 
his father’s make use of the gen saying that 
“an honest man is the noblest work of God,’ 
made this innocent annotation upon it: “ No, 
sir, my mamma is the noblest work of God !” 

Some years since, a venerable man, upwards of 
one hundred years old, was the subject of con- 
verting grace in America. The cause of his con- 
version was hearing a text of Scripture which his 
pious mother had taught him in England one 
hundred years before. 


A nor overheard his mother say she had dedi- 
cated him to the service of God as a missionary. 
That boy was Samuel J. Mills. When he was con- 
verted, his mind was turned toward missions. 
He became one of the founders of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 


A SOLDIER received a furlough for the purpose 
of visiting home. When it was given to him, he 
asked that it might be postponea. At the end of 
two weeks he came to say he was ready for his 
furlough. Being pressed for a reason for his 
delay, he said, “I promised my mother that I 
would bea Christian in the army. I have ne- 
glected it upto this time,and I could not go 
Sp until I could answer my mother’s first ques- 
tion.” 


THE heathen mother takes her babe to the idol 
temple, and teaches it to clasp its little hands be- 
fore its forehead, in the attitude of prayer, long 
before it can uttera word. As soon as it can 
walk, it is taught to gather a few flowers or fruits, 
or puta little rice upon a banana-leaf, and lay 
them upon the altar before the idol god. As soon 
as it can utter the names of its parents, £0 soon it 
is taught to offer up its petitions before the 
images. 


A MOTHER who had laughed at religion was ly- 
ing restless and miserable on her bed of death. 
She desired that her children should be called. 
They came. In broken accents she addressed 
them: “ My children, I bave been leading you in 
the wrong road all your life: I now find the broad 
road ends in destruction; I did not believe it be- 
fore. Oh! seek to serve God, and try to find the 
gate to heaven, Geen you may never meet your 
mother there.” Her lips were closed forever, and 
her spirit departed to its avcount, while the 
household looked on terror-struck. 

FELICITAS Was a nobleand rich widow of Rome’ 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius. She had seven 
sons, whom she instructed in the Christian faith, 
and her influence led many to adopt the Chris- 
tian religion. She and her sons were cited before 
Publius, the prefect of the city, who tried en- 
treaty and threats in vain to induce them to wor- 
ship false gods and deny Christ. He appealed to 
the maternal feeling of Felicitas; but she replied 
that her sons would know how to choose between 
everlasting life and everlasting death. One by 
one, they were required to adjure Christ; but the 
mother exhorted them to stand firm, and told 
them that a great reward awaited them in glory. 
She stood by and saw her eldest scourged with 
loaded thongs till he died; the two next beaten 
to death with clubs; the fourth flung from a rock ; 
the other three decapitated. ‘Then, in the midst 
of her dead, she praised God that he had given 
her seven sons counted worthy to be saints in 
paradise. At length, after prolonged and excru- 
ciating torture, she was beheaded. 














For The Sunday-School Times, 
A VESPER SERVICE. 


[For Praise Meetings, Sabbath-School Concerts 
and Anniversaries. } 








BY EDMUND CLARK, 





Leader: Behold, now the day draweth 
toward evening, behold the day groweth to 
an end.—Judges 19:9. 

Congregation : Abide with us, for it is to- 
ward evening, and the day-is far spent.— 
Luke 24: 29. 

Leader: Man goeth forth unto his work 
and to his labor until the evening.—Psalm 
104 : 23. 

Congregation: The day goeth away, for 
the shadows of the evening are stretched 
out.—Jer. 6:4. 


Sing: Tune: Duke Street. 
Still evening comes, with gentle shade, 
Sweet harbinger of baliny rest 
From toilsome hours and anxious thoughts 
Revolving in the pensive breast. 


Leader: Thou hast proved mine heart ; 
thou hast visited me in the night; thou 
hast tried me.—Psalm 17: 3. 

Congregation : Yet the Lord will command 
his loving-kindness in the daytime, and in 
the night his song shall be with me, and my 
prayer unto the God of my life.—Psl. 42: 8. 

Leader : I call to remembrance my song 
in the night: I commune with mine own 
heart ; and my spirit made diligent search. 
—Psalm 77:6. 


Congregation: I have remembered thy 


name, O Lord, in the night, and have kept 


thy law.—Psalm 419 : 55, 
Duke Street. 
Refulgent day in darkness sets; 
The noisy crowds are hushed in sleep ; 
Harsh sounds to gentle murmurs turn, 
As o’er the fields the zephyrs sweep. 

Leader: And the Lord shall help them, 
and deliver them: he shall deliver them 
from the wicked, and save them, because 
they trust in him.—Psalm 37: 40. 

Congregation : I will guide thee with mine 
eye.—Psalm 32: 8. 

Leader: I will abide in thy tabernacle 
for ever: I will trust in the covert of thy 
wings.—Psalm 61: 4. 

Congregation: ‘The righteous shall be glad 
in the Lord, and shall trust in.him ; and all 
the upright in heart shall glory.—Psalm 
64:10, 

Leader: It iz better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in man,—Psl, 118: 8. 


Sing: Tune: 


Congregation: They that trust in the 
Lord shail be as mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed, but abideth for ever 

As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple from henceforth even for ever,—Psalm 
125:1, 2 

Sing: Tune: Duke Street. 
I lay my body down to sleep; 
Peace is the pillow for my head; 
While mall -agqainin angels keep 
Their watchful stations round my bed. 
Prayer. 


Chant : The Lord’s Prayer. 


Singing: 
Slowly now the sun is setting, 
Shadows deep’ning in the west, etc. 
Song, Monarch, Page 187. 


Remarks by the pastor and others, inter- 
spersed with appropriate hymns. 
Closing Exercises. 


Leader: He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.—Psalm 91: 1. 

Congregation : I will say of the Lord, He is 
my refuge and my fortress: my God; in 
him will I trust.—Psalm 91: 2. 

Leader: Surely he shall deliver thee from 
the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome 
pestilence.—Psalm 91 : 3. 

Congregation: He shall cover thee with 
his feathers, and under his wings shalt thou 
trust: his truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler.—Psalm 91: 4. 

Leader: Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day.—Psalm 91:5. 

Congregation: Nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; zor for the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday.—Psalm 91:6. 

Leader : A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand; bue it 
shall not come nigh thee, - Psalm 91: 7, 

Sing: L.M. 
Thus far the Lord has led me on; 
Thus far His power prolougs a days; 
and every evening shall make known 
Some fresh memoriai of His grace. 
Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ills which I this day have done ; 
‘T’nat with the world, myself, and ‘hee, 
1, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 


Leader: The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee : 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.—Numb. 6 : 24-26. 

Pastor : Now unto him that is able to keep 
you from falling, and to present you fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, 

To the only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen —Jude 24, 25, 


Closing Hymn, 8. M. 
Another day is past, ‘ 
The hours forever fled, 
And time is bearing us away 
To mingle with the dead, 


Our minds in perfect peace 

Our Father’s care shall keep; 
We yield to gentle slumber now, 
For thou canst never sleep. 


Congregation: Trust in the Lord, and de 
good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself also in the Lord; and he 
shall give thee the desires of thine heart, 

Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him; and he shall bring i¢ to pass.— 
Psalm 37 : 3-5. 

— PS 


LESSON BULLETIN. 


SECOND QUARTER OF 1875. 








l, April 4, Israel’s Promise, 
Joshua 24: 14-18, 
2. Aprilll, The Promise Broken, 
Judges 2: 11-16, 
April 18. The Call of Gideon. 
Judges 6: 11-18, 
4. April 25, Gideon’s Army- 
Judges 7: 1-8, 
5. May 2. The Death of Samson, 
Judges 16: 25-31. 
6. May 9, Ruth and Naomi. 
Ruth 1: 16-22, 
7. May 16, A Praying Mother. 
8 


» 


1 Samuel 1: 21-28, 
. May 23, The Child Samuel. 
1 Samuel 3: 1-10, 
9. May 30. The Death of Eli. 
1 Samuel 4: 12-18, 
10. June 6. Samuel the Judge. 
1 Samuel 7: 5-12, 
11. June 13, A King Desired. 
1 Samuel 8: 4-9. 
12. June 20. Saul Chosen. 
1 Samuel 10: 17-24. 
3. June 27. REVIEW: Samuel’s Part- 
ing Words. 1 Samuel 12: 20-25, 


_ 





Answering the question, “ Should a super- 
intendent, after filling his position for years, 
accept a re-election obtained by a bare ma- 
jority?’ The Baptist Teacher says,. “We 
don’t like anything ‘bare,’ a man barely 
elected is likely to be barely supported,” 
and without hearty co-operation he cannot 
expect todo much. “Asa general rule, if 
a large and respectable minority believe 
that his time is up, then it is up,” and he 





had better resign. 
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Nores of preparation are already 
heard from the Brooklyn May Anniver- 
saries, The hymns and music have been 
selected, and are printed ready for circu- 
lation among the schools in time for the 
requisite rehearsal. “Saint Children’s 
Day,” in Brooklyn, is conceded to be one 
of the most delightful public celebration 
days of the year. 





“Don’t overload!” we heard a man 
shouting to his teamster. ‘‘ You can do 
more in the long run with small loads.” 
The maxim isa good one. It may be 
variously applied. Lawyers often over- 
load with precedents and authorities. 
Ministers often overload with quotations 
and references. ‘Teachers often overload 
with concordance and commentaries. A 
good, full load is all right. The ten- 
dency to secure it is to be encouraged. 
Enough for your class’s need is a feast. 
More is surfeit. What you want as a 
teacher is not a large number of facts, 
but a truth, with sufficient facts for data 
and illustration. Become so well in- 
formed in your subject that your judg- 
ment will be intelligent; but be sure 
that a long string of references will not 
suffice to cover ignorance, or to instruct 
and inspire souls. 





IN an article on “Our Duty at Balti- 
more,” written for Baptist teachers in 
The Baptist Teacher, our good brother, 
George A. Peltz, urges what we beg to 
repeat and to emphasize for all the 
teachers and friends of Sunday-schools 
in the land, in view of the approaching 
International Convention. He says: 
“ All can pray for the Convention. By all 
means perform this duty—in the closet, 
at the family altar, and in the teachers’ 
meeting. On the Sunday which pre- 
cedes the meeting, that is, upon Sunday, 
May 9th, let special prayer be offered in 
every Sabbath-school that God will add 
his blessing. If this be done, as from 
the Convention at Indianapolis the In- 
ternational Lesson Uniformity went forth 
to bless the world, so from Baltimore 
will some other great good start on its 
mission of help and love.” 





Tue American Sunday-School Union 
is making preparations for a grand semi- 
centennial epilogue to be held in New 
York next month. The meeting will be 
in the Academy of Music,on Tuesday even- 
ing,May 18th, Distinguished speakers will 
be present, and a large choir of Sunday- 
school children are to do the singing. 
These are now being trained by Theo- 
dore E. Perkins, in a series of rehearsals 
at the Broadway Tabernacle. Coming 
right on the heels of the National Con- 
vention at Baltimore, the presence and 
service of eminent Sunday-school work- 
ers from different parts of the country 
may be expected. We look for a meet- 
ing of more than usual interest and 
power. Now that the Society has begun 
to rotate in the holding of its anniversa- 
ries, we hope that it will keep on until 
all the great cities of the land shall be 
visited. 





Tue Sunday- school Association be- 
longing to the Presbytery of Cincinnati 
is one of the most faithful, energetic and 
thorough in its work that we know any- 
thing about. The second annual report 
of Erastus Burnham, the Corresponding 
Secretary, gives full proof of this, The 








schools composing it must certainly keep 
unusually complete records to enable the 
secretary to present the detailed figures 
he does upon almost every conceivable 
item of their workings and results. Of 
the forty-six schools belonging to this As- 
sociation forty-six have adopted the Inter- 
national Series of Lessons! In twenty- 
five of them the pastors attend regularly ! 
In twenty of them the teachers “ syste- 
matically” visit their scholars! 2,323 
scholars out of the 9,237 enrolled attend 
upon their pastor’s preaching! Peter 
Rudolph Neff is President. We renew 
our suggestion of last year that superin- 
tendents, and all interested, send for a 
copy of this leaflet report. 





FLOATS. 





HIS is a new term in Sunday-school 

nomenclature, which we hope it will 
not be necessary permanently to adopt. 
It nevertheless describes for us a class of 
persons whom the dereliction of absentee 
teachers may yet compel us to call out 
from the homes of our church member- 
ship. 

The practice prevails in too many of 
our Sunday-schools of supplying the 
places of absent teachers from the Bible 
classes. This is a grand mistake in Sun- 
day-school government. It terribly crip- 
ples such a class to have from one to half 
a dozen of its best members taken from 
it, without warning, on any Sunday, or 
on many Sundays, at the sovereign will 
of the superintendent, It makes of it 
practically a mere accommodation hack, 
run for the benefit of a few unprincipled 
teachers. We say unprincipled, because 
we believe that in most cases a teacher who 
is to be absent has known of the necessity 
in advance, and principle should lead 
him to make provision for a competent 
substitute. Teachers who allow a tri- 
fling sickness, a momentary depression 
of spirits, some social temptation, a visit 
of curiosity to a neighboring church and 
school, or any other similar cause to in- 
terfere with their regular attendance are 
more than thoughtless, and cannot com- 
plain if we seem to say plain things 
about them. They are waworthy of their 
honorable position. They have no just 
conception of their responsible place. 
They are false to a solemn trust. They 
have broken the engagement that exists 
between themselves and their fellow la- 
borers, if not between themselves and 
the Lord of the vineyard. 

First, the Bible-class pupils that are 
thus abstracted do not usually go wil- 
lingly. They have to be conscripted. 
We do not blame them for their wish to 
remain pupils, The lessons they are learn- 
ing are lessons in a course. To lose one 
is a real loss. Itis to lose a link ina 
chain. Going to a class thus unwillingly 
makes them unfit to teach. They are 
not in the spirit of the work. Assigned 
now to this class, now to that, and to a 
class whose teacher has deserted it, and 
in doing so has left the class in the 
wrong spirit—we have not the conditions 
on the side either of teacher or taught, 
for comfortable and successful work. 

Then, secondly, the teacher of the Bi- 
ble-class has good cause to protest 
stoutly. He has spent many hours of 
study over the lesson. Each scholar has 
been in his mind. He has provided a 
portion for each. He is deprived of that 
first pleasure of teaching,—giving needed 
food to the soul that is hungry for it. 
The teacher’s aides-de-camp, those bright 
scholars on whom he relies as his allies 
in interesting the others, are pretty sure 
to be the very first conscripts. He misses 
and can scarcely do without the quick 
flashes of insight, the ready speech, the 
magnetism that they communicate to the 





whole class, stirring the languid pul of 


the others. Their intelligent and re- 
sponsive presence gone, the light and 
life of the class seem gone. It is a mis- 
fortune to the whole circle. 

No faithful instructor of a Bible-class 
will ever object to having a well prepared 
scholar leave him to assume the perma- 
nent charge of a class. That is right. 
That is what his class is for—to be a foun- 
tain of supply. It is the frequent, frag- 
mentary, occasional disruptive nuisance 
to which he objects, and to which he 
ought to object with all strenuousness. 

Great is the superintendent’s difficulty, 
it must be confessed. He is often at his 
wits’ end. He looks over the school and 
sees here and there a little circle with a 
vacant teacher's chair. Who shall feed 
and lead these lambs to-day? The ap- 
pointed one, who ought to be doing so, has 
gone to hear the music in Such and Such 
church; or to hear an eloquent preacher 
who is to be there; or his cousin, aunt, 
and niece havecome from the country and 
want to go to the Cathedral, or he must 
stay at home to entertain them. 

Need we say how utterly wicked all 
this absenteeism for trifling causes seems 
to us to be. How we wish that we could 
persuade every teacher who may read 
this to make and to keep a solemn vow, 
that nothing short of an extreme neces- 
sity shall be allowed ever to come be- 
tween him and his duty to that precious 
class God has given him to train for Him. 
The successful teacher is the constant 
teacher. The bright, busy, earnest class 
belongs to the devoted, earnest and con- 
secrated teacher. 

Now comes our suggestion of the floats. 
It might be a good plan, if a school 
that is in the habit of being without 
teachers can keep above water long 
enough to allow it to be tried, to go 


through the church membership and se- | 


cure a supply of floats, or buoys, who 
may be induced to come, for the Master’s 
sake and the children’s sake, as often as 
they may be called upon, to keep the 
class up, to preserve its life, amidst the 
waves of sin and neglect that threaten 
to engulf it. We make the motion with 
diffidence. 


IN LOVE WITH HIS FATHER. 





E have had occasion of late to 

watch the training of a lad who is 
in love, really in love, with his father. 
Not that he admires him, simply, and 
respects him, and obeys him, but he is 
in love with him. And the boy is not 
ashamed to show a tender love for his 
father. And better still, the father is 
tender-hearted enough and “ foolish” 
enough to return the lad’s manifestations 
of his love. He is a city official, and 
tolerably well-worn with the cares of 
life, but he walks the street hand in hand 
with his son. Words of affection, and 
looks of affection, are often exchanged 
between them. It takes but a moment 
in their company to detect that they love 
one another. Not a plan, not a hope, 
not a desire of that lad’s life but is laid 
before that father for his counsel and his 
wisdom and his advice; and theson has no 
sources of pleasure or of amusement, no 
habits, companionships, or views with 
which his father is not intimately ac- 
quainted, and in which he does not enter, 
sympathize and assist. 

That the picture is a rare one, and 
perhaps not one to win the response of 
all parents is why we refer to it. To us 
it seems exceedingly advisable that pa- 
rents and children should grow in love 
as they increase in years. The coddling 
and fondling of infants may be, often is, 
excessive. The petting and spoiling of 
children by an over indulgence of per- 
sonal attention is a prevalent weakness, 





Bat when the child 0 opens into youth and 
into blushing maidenhood and glowing 
manhood,—then we withdraw the spe- 
cial attentions and leave the hungering, 
thirsting young spirit to feed upon itself; 
drive it to thrust back and to keep down 
its rising springs of confiding affection, 
and teach it to be suspicious, silent and 
seclusive. 

It is alla mistake. A child grows noble 
and strong who is allowed to be in con- 
stant sympathetic contact with his father 
and his mother. The father and the mother 
keep their strength and youth by living 
a second boyhood and girlhood with their 
children. Nothing hurts a boy more 
than to be pushed out of a tender and 
loving home circle at an early age. He 
must love somewhere; and the chances 
are that if he be not loved, and allowed 
to love, at home, he will love not too 
wisely away from it. It is a natural 
thing for youth and age to love one an- 
other. Let us not oppose nature. En- 
courage rather than repress the manifes- 
tation of love in your homes. Win and 
deserve the confidence of your children. 
Do not have a child of yours go outside 
of your home sanctuary to speak to stran- 
gers about his dearest and most precious 
interests because he fears that indiffer- 
ence if not rejection will meet his desire 
to unbosom himself into the parental 
ear, and nestle himself in the paternal 
heart. 

No possible influence from outside, not 
the Sunday-school even, not the church, 
can take the place of a boy’s own father, 
or of a girl’s own mother, at the age 
when the boy and girl are approaching 
manhood and womanhood. Too often 
they are deserted of their parents at just 
this age. There are few sights more 
beautiful than to see parents standing by 
their children, in their growing years, in 
warm, tender, affection, accompanied 
and exhibited by outward manifesta- 
tions of the same. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
BENEFITS. 











VERY day new Sunday-school work- 
ers who stood aloof are falling into 
line, and adopting the International Les- 
son Series. All who once adopt them 
become enthusiastic in their support. Of 
course the “croakers” and fault-finders 
are not all dead yet, but they seem to be 
dying very fast. So far as this question 
is concerned, we cannot refrain from 
saying heartily “let them die; they 
ought to die’—that is as croakers, that 
they may live again as earnest, warm sup- 
porters of a scheme upon which God has 
so signally set the seal of his approval. 
Notice some of the benefits which ac- 
company or flow from this series. 

1. The great popular gain in Bible 
knowledge. That which a plant gains 
from the rain, and the svil is not what is 
poured upon it or placed about it, but 
just what it appropriates and converts 
into its own life. The Church of to-day, 
and especially the working’and younger 
portion of it which is to give character 
to the Church of the future, is devoting 
a hundred times more study and thought 
to the Word of God than has been given 
to it for generations past. God’s Word, 
and through it by the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, the very life of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ is being woven into the minds 
and hearts and life of the young in our 
land as never before. This is owing in 
no small measure to the impulse given to 
Bible study by the adoption of the Inter- 
national Series of Lessons. 

2. Christian brotherhood is promoted. 
Wherever you may study the lesson for 
your school you will find the same les- 
son in other schools of every Christian 
denomination. On the cars recently a 
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group of travelers fell into conversation. 
They soon discovered that they were all 
Sunday-school workers. Each drew out 
his lesson paper, journal, and manual. 
They bore the imprint of the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Sunday-School 
Union houses. All were on the same 
Bible lesson. Were not their hearts 
knit together the closer as brethren in 
Christ as they joined in a “ teachers’ 
meeting on the cars?” 

3. Through this movement men are be- 
ginning to see the power which the 
Church has at her command when she 
uses it ina loving and Christlike way. 
This is not only a pleasant thing for the 
Church and the world to discover, but it 
points the way to great undertakings 
yet to be attempted, and victories yet to 
be won for Christ, when the world sees 
and believes that his people “‘are one.” 

4, These lessons are tending to the de- 
velopment of more symmetrical Christian 
lives, as students are carried through the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation in a 
more systematic and thorough study. 
The beauty and strength of true Christ- 
life, inwrought into men and women, will 
become more and more manifest, and 
more powerful in reproducing itself. 

5. This course of study among the tens 
of thousands of God’s people is rousing 
the Church more and more to aggressive 
efforts. The sound of the bugle echoes 
all along the line, and even sleepers 
are awakening and girding themselves 
for the battle. When the advance is 
made all along the line the hosts of sin 
must be broken and flee. 

6. The results of the toil of the best 
scholars are being brought into the hands 
of the people to an extent they never 
have been before. You will see the clerk, 
the carpenter, the plowman and the sew- 
ing girl pondering the teachings of a score 
of the best commentators whose freshest 
thoughts have been set before them by 
the one who has prepared the helps to 
study which they use. Out of the interest 
awakened by the use of these hints and 
helps grows a thirst for fuller draughts 
from these writers, and as a consequence 
a demand has already grown up for these 
works which was before unknown. 

Other advantages might be enumerated, 
but we stop here, being very sure that 
wherever these admirable lessons get an 
entrance once they will remain perma- 
nently, and prove a rich blessing to the 
entire Church, pastors, parents, teachers 
and children. A man or combination of 
men we believe might as well set them- 
selves to stop the rising of the ocean tide, 
as strive to stay the swelling of this tide 
of spiritual life, which comes from the 
very presence of God. Passing years 
will no doubt enrich the work with new 
treasures. In the meantime let those who 
love the cause spend their best energies 
in seeking to make it as useful as possible. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL FOSSIL. 


E actually exists. He is flesh and 
blood. He is a Sunday-school 
teacher. He lives in the steady old land 
of wooden nutmegs, and shoe-peg oats, 
and he was discovered on this wise: 
Our monthly Sunday-school concert 
was held last Sunday evening. The ex- 
ercises consisted of a review of the first 
quarter’s lessons. The service was an 
exceedingly interesting one, consisting 
of readings, recitations, singing by choir, 
school and congregation, etc. The ser- 
vice was made the more enjoyable by a 
magnificent display of flowers from the 
conservatory of two of our teachers, a 
gentleman and his wife, whose devotion 
to the interests of the school is untiring. 
A large congregation witnessed the ex- 





ercises, and among the crowd was the 
teacher above mentioned. At the close 
of the meeting he came forward and 
said to the superintendent, that asa 
Sunday-school teacher in a neighboring 
school he had been very much interested 
in the lessons, and wanted to know what 
they were and where we got them. He 
was told that they were the “ Interna- 
tional Lessons.” 

“Tnternational Lessons!” he said, 
“what are they?” We explained the 
whole scheme in glowing terms, for we 
confess to a little enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject, when he replied, “ Well! thisis the 
first I have ever heard of them. I must 
buy a book that contains them,” and he 
went home, no doubt, a wiser if not a 
better man. If any excuse can be made 
for this benighted teacher, living only 
an hour or so from New York, it is that 
he belongs to a church that has not 
wheeled into line in respect to these les- 
sons. 

We are enjoying the presence of the 
Master in our work, and some of our 
scholars have already yielded themselves 
in willing obedience to the Saviour, 
while others are seeking him earnestly 
and prayerfully. Pastors, superinten- 
dents and teachers are united and ear- 
nest in their prayers and labors, and 
hope for still greater blessings. S. 


— oe 


Notes. 


To secure punctuality it is suggested that 
teachers mark the exact minute of the arri- 
val of each scholar. 














An observant old man once said, at a 
Sunday-school Institute, “I think that God 
has not made many good superintendents.” 


Dr. Vincent thinks that a teacher should 
be as prompt and careful to provide a sub- 
stitute, if he must be absent, “ as if a thou- 
sand dollars were at stake.” 





Dr. Mutchmore says that you might as 
well call the children “auxiliary to” the 
family, as to call the Sunday-school “ aux- 
iliary to” the Church. And he is right. 





Don’t step across the aisle during the 


| teaching hour, if ever so softly, to return a 


book, or to exchange a word, or to commu- 
nicate in any way with your fellow-teachers. 


A scholar’s comment on an irregular 
teacher: “I ain’t a-comin’ no more after to- 
day. I ain’t a goin’ to be turned over to 
any fellow as turns up. I like to havea 
teacher as belongs to you.” 


The Rey. Mr. Kittredge, commenting on 
cold, heartless, routine teaching, says that 
many teachers are like the early disciples at 
Ephesus who had not even heard “ whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.” 


East Tennessee holds her fifth annual 
Sunday-school convention at Morristown, 
May 4 and 5. Delegates will be appointed 
to represent the State at the International 
Convention. 





The Nebraska State Convention is called 
for August 17, 18 and 19 at Lincoln. E. D. 
Jones, of St. Louis, is down for prominent 
work. We shall publish the programme in 
full next week. 


Luzerne County, Pa., has called a confer- 
ence of her pastors and Sunday-school 
superintendents to meet at Carbondale, May 
13 and14. It isa special meeting resolved 
upon last November at the County Conven- 
tion at Wilkesbarre. 


It is a pleasure to see such an apprecia- 
tive Sunday-school item as the following 
from the Cincinnati Commercial daily news- 
paper: “Mr. John H. Bogart, the well- 
known engraver, on Fourth Street, is the 
blackboard artist of St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Cincinnati. For 
that flourishing schoo] he makes a beautiful 





chalk picture every week, His pictures 
strikingly illustrate the ‘uniform lesson’ for 
the day. His picture for to-morrow after- 
noon, April 18th, entitled ‘The Call of Gi- 
deon,’ is one of great power and beauty, 
and should be seen by all of the wide-awake 
Sunday-school workers in Cincinnati.” 





Fulton County, Pa., has just wheeled into 
line. They organized last week an associa- 
tion auxiliary to the State work. The meet- 
ing was held at McConnellsburg and was 
earnest, even enthusiastic. Nelson Kings- 
bury, of Philadelphia, and Missionary Rei- 
mensnyder were present. 





We are glad to note that our correspon- 
dent, the Rev. J. B. Atchinson, of Detroit, 
was “down” for an address on “ The Teacher 
in the Class,” before the Buffalo Sunday- 
school Association at its April monthly 
meeting. He was also announced to give 
illustrations of blackboard teaching. Few 
users of Sunday-school chalk have sounder 
ideas on the subject of when, how and where 
to do it. 


They have had a stirring Sunday-school 
mass meeting in London, Ohio. It is one 
of the series which the State workers are 
holding in the various towns. The editor 
of the local London Times says of it: “ Uncle 
Sammie asks us if we ‘don’t think the devil 
will give up London, when, as last Sunday 
night, he could see one judge, four lawyers 
and two editors, all taking part in the Sun- 
day-school service—and when (save the 
singers) they were all who did take part in 
the exercises?” ” 





We hasten to chronicle the fact that our 
English contemporary, The Sunday-School 
Times of London, has at last credited us with 
an article extracted from our columns! It 
is a good beginning. Will our good brethren 
only continue and increase in the way they 
have begun. There is still room to do 
better. The issue for April, just at hand, 
contains seven of our articles. Only one is 
credited to us. The six go out orphaned to 
the wide world, and like as not will one day 
come back to us as strangers begging to be 
taken in! 


A wise and sensible sentence is this from 
The Christian at Work: “Don’t get under 
the dominion of the various Sunday-school 
helps—nor imagine that because they are in 
book or pamphlet form the subject is ex- 
hausted and you have nothing to do your- 
self. No helps can or should be allowed to 
take the place of earnest original thought. 
One’s own experience will often be more 
valuable in applying the Sunday-school les- 
son than pages of helps, which are chiefly 
valuable, as the best books are, for what 
they suggest.” 


Prof. William F, Sherwin, S. T. D. (which 
being interpreted is Doctor of Stray Topics), 
of Newark, was around last week. He is 
always around somewhere. How else could 
he pick up so many Stray Topics? He is 
a blegsed peripatetic whom all love to greet. 
Hither and yon, day and night, you shall find 
him singing and talking and planning and 
leading in Sunday-school labors. Last week 
he, with Stout & Lippincott, par nobile New 
Jersey fratrum / conducted a good joint meet- 
ing of Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Sunday-school workers at Burlington, 
That old town will certainly be freshened 
up in the tone of itshristian work by rea- 
son of the earnest and practical considera- 
tions of methods and experiences in such 
work enjoyed last week. 


The May number of The Presbyterian At 
Work has a hint on “dropping the books,” 
that will apply to some Sunday-schools 
where quiet and decorum do not seem to be 
very specially sought after. “A _ little 
thought,” it says, “ would keep people from 
dropping hymn-books with a slam, on the 
benches, at the close of the last hymn of the 
service. The noise of thirty to fifty books 
thus dropped makes a far from agreeable 
accompaniment to the words of blessing 
pronounced by the pastor. Why not hold 





the book in your hand during the benedic- 
tion, and then sit down for a few momenta 
in respectful silence? One would suppose 
the building to be on fire, from the haste 
with which many rush out of prayer-meet- 
ing and church.” 


Considering the provocation we think 
that our good contemporary, The Sunday- 
School- World, draws it exceedingly mild. 
Indeed, the tone is so sweet and the reproof 
so blandly given that it might be suspected 
by sensitive sinners as being the very cli- 
max of sarcasm. We can only say that our 
own patience, albeit we thought our stock 
uncommonly large, would not have been 
equal to such a master stroke as this: “Our 
English namesake, The Sunday-School World , 
lately started by Elliot Stock, of London, 
shows its high appreciation of the contents 
as well as title of our journal by transfer- 
ring a goodly number of our articles to its 
columns. Some of its friends have suggested 
to us, as an improvement, that it hereafter 
give credit for such articles to the American 
Sunday-School World. The suggestion has 
our approval.” 





For The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
THE NEW YORK NORMAL CLASS. 





{Reported by Charles Hopkins. } 





METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 





BY THE REV. WOLCOTT CALKINS, 
OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
HE exercises were opened by singing 
the hymn ‘“‘ Approach my Soul the 
Mercy Seat,” after which prayer was 
offered by Mr. Herrick, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Ralph Wells’s “Grace 
Mission” Sunday-school. The Rev. 
Wolcott Calkins, Pastor of the North 
Presbyterian Church, of Buffalo, then took 
charge of the “ class.” 

He said that he had been accustomed 
to conducting classes in his own city by 
indulging in free conversation with the 
members of the class. If you will take 
the matter in hand and make it a class 
for the free interchange of thought, I 
should be pleased to conduct this class 
in the same manner. My idea is to offer 
thoughts on the Methods of Bible Study 
in a free conversation with my fellow- 
teachers. Questions to me and to one 
another will draw out the difficult points 
in the subject as I shall unfold it to you. 

A Painful Fact. 


My attention was especially drawn to 
the supreme importance of Bible study 
by a painful and startling incident in my 
own experience. Sometime since I was 
summoned by telegraph to leave im- 
mediately for a village 150 miles distant 
from Buffalo to meet an old friend of my 
childhood who was very sick. So urgent 
was the message that I went atonce. My 
friend had not many months to live. He 
told me with the utmost candor that he 
was. going to an unknown world. 
Astonished, I exclaimed, “ How did it 
happen, Ben? You and I were brought 
up in the same Sunday-school; we both 
had praying mothers; we both sat under 
the same godly ministry; we were chil- 
dren and youth together, and now I have 
a hope in the dear Saviour that no worlds 
can buy, and it seems to me it would help 
me to die, and you, too, in your dark- 
ness.” 

He said to me, “I lost my Bible!” 
“You remember that day wheu you and 
I parted in New York City; you to go to 
your college studies; I to embark in 
business in New York? I lost my Bible 
soon after that in the strifes and excite- 


ments of the great city as so many others 
do.” 


How many Lose their Bibles in these 
Days! 

When they are printed by millions they 
are less studied and less prized than when 
they were shut up in the old monasteries, 
Is it because they are so common that we 
have come to neglect them? The cause 
of Christianity is not harmed so much 
by the attacks of infidelity and skepti- 
cism as by the neglect of the Bible. As 


one of the teachers of this class has 
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said of the blackboard: “The worst abuse 
of the blackboard is not to use it.” So I 
will say of the Bible: “The worst abuse 
of the Bible is not to use it at all.” 

All the blunders and mistakes of using 
the Bible crowded together will not 
equal the injury arising from the neglect 
ot the Bible. We need to make the 
general study of the Bible a matter of 
the greatest importance in our religious 
life. Bible study, continuously and sys- 
tematically followed, is more important 
to our religious life than all the argu- 
ments for the genuineness and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Keep your Bibles 
well thumbed and they will prove them- 
selves. Now and thena thorough student 
of the Bible, like Theodore Parker, will 
come out of the study with doubts of its 
inspiration; by a priori arguments the 
come to their conclusions. They ha 
doubts when they commenced the study, 
and they seek to strengthen them by 
their researches. About all the infidelity 
of our time comes from men who know 
nothing of the Bible. If you can get 
infidels to sit down and read the Bible 
they will become convinced of its truth. 
Earnest, vigorous, enthusiastic study of 
the Bible is what we need. 

Methods of Bible Study, not Methods 

for Study of the Lesson, 
is what I will speak upon to you to-night. 
The helps and drills and numerous peri- 
odicals, with the teaching of the lesson 
and the extra training which you receive 
here in New York, make this unneces- 
sary and outof place. You are leading us 
in these things. 

1, Parallel and simultaneous studies 
should go along with the weekly prepara- 
tion of the lesson. I am afraid of the 
exclusive study of the “ International 
Lessons”—if you use it all alone and 
nothing else. If you are content with 
that and nothing more you will come 
out as the boarding-schoolboys did, in 
which Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
was a teacher. The teacher said to the 
boys, in the Lenten season, that sel f-indul- 
gence should not be exercised in, es- 
spend in the delicacies of the table. 

t was a delicate question, and in order 
to make a fair and satisfactory decision 
of the matter, the boys were requested 
to retire by themselves to decide what 
article of food should be left off the 
table. In an astonishingly short space of 
time they came back to announce that 
with entire unanimity they had agreed 
on—hash! They could deny themselves 
that. So, if you study the “ International 
Lessons” and nothing else, and plunge 
in courageously through the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
4th, 5th, etc., to the application, you 
will get to be good preachers of little 
sermons to your classes or to larger au- 
diences ; but it will be the hashing up 
of the Bible into little sermons! 

You Want Methods of Study, 


simultaneous study of other works be- 
side the lesson, in connection with the 
lesson. 

2. Thorough study of the lesson is 
necessary for the purpose of promoting 
thorough study of these lessons by your 
scholars, I regret that for much of my 
life, when a teacher, I did not teach my 
scholars how to study. A lesson may 
have been most imperfectly learned when 
it is perfectly recited. Before I learned 
how to study five hours were consumed 
in learning a lesson that I could after- 
ward learn in one hour. We want to 
teach our scholars how to study. We 
want to teach them methods of the gene- 
ral study of the Scriptures. We want 
methods of our own constructed by our 
own experiments, You must grow into 
them. If I should set you on a track 
with which you are not familiar and 
which you are not able to follow I should 
do you an injury, You want methods 
peculiar to yourselves that belong to 
yourselves, 

In speaking of the study of the Bible, 
I mean the English Bible, I appreciate 
the methods and accomplishments of 
others. Iam jealous when I hear the 
English reader lose confidence in the 
English Bible, It is 

The People’s Bible 
given by the providence of God. This is 
true in every translation; never yet has 
a fatal error occurred destructive to a 
human soul in any of the numerous 
translations of the Bible! Even the 
“Rheims Bible’ and the “ Douay ver- 
sion” of the Roman Catholic Church (a 
strange combination of the transposition 
of Latin words), it is wonderful they have 
so much saving truth in them. Take 
your English Bibles in your hands and 
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study them. The first natural sense you 
meet is the voice of God to your soul on 
which the gospel rests like a pillar! 

No Skeptic can Hew it Down 
with the keen edge of his criticism. De- 
vise the best methods of study and pursue 
them, and it will give you assurance and 
restfulness in the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures. I will give you some of the methods 
I have tried and my teachers have tried. 

Ist. I mention large consecutive read- 
ing. Suppose you were tempted to in- 
vest in oil lands, or coal mines, or rich 
mineral lands of any sort, and you make 
a survey of, the territory, would you, as 
soon as you got to the land, commence 
grubbing and digging the spot all over 
to the depths which the precious metals 
or oil is to be found? No, you would 
not do this. You would go over the 
whole ground with a sharp eye and watch 
for the signs of the precious metals on 
that ground. 

Here is the Book in which Christ says, 
“Men think they have eternal life.” 
Eternal life is found here or nowhere! 
Your first work is not to stop on a single 
text, it is large preliminary surveys, 

Large Consecutive Readings 


of the Bible. The Book of Genesis 
may be read through thoughtfully in five 
hours. Two or three evenings will be 
sufficient to read the longest. books in the 
Bible. You can read the Book of Exo- 
dus in three hours. The whole life of 
Christ in the Gospels can be read in one 
hour and a half. The narrative portion 
of the Book of Daniel can be read in half 
ofan hour. The Book of Jonah can be 
read in as short a time. We think noth- 
ing strange to spend one half hour over 
our newspaper. What would our editors 
say if we should 7 read a few lines of 
their editorials on which they had spent 
so much labor? We need the reading of 
each of the Books of the Bible consecu- 
tively. The child’s Bible, the story of 
Joseph and Daniel, will always get into 
the children’s imaginations, and be re- 
membered. 

I’ remember a strange impression 
made on my mind when a child. The 
Deacon who led the meeting never read 
in my Bible; never read my stories; he 
always read in Romans. One evening, 
when the usual leader of the meeting was 
absent, a new man took charge, and 
plunged right into my Bible. He read 
the fight between David and Goliath. I 
was shocked and greatly troubled. I 
thought it was wicked to read such a 
story in prayer meeting. But oh! such 
a spirit of fighting against the giants of 
this world as got into our prayers that 
night! The parts of the Bible that es- 
pecially need to be read are the narra- 
tive portions of the Old Testament and 
the argumentative portions of the New 
Testament. 

Wider Readings. 

My little girl, twelve years old, had 
been reading Romans and could make 
nothing out of it. I took up Conybeare 
and Howson’s translation of Romans and 
read one hour aloud to her. The child 
became interested and excited and ex- 
claimed as she followed the argument : 
“ How he is winding them up, is’nt he ?” 
We went right on with the consecutive 
argument and became intensely inter- 
ested. It gave us a new revelation. Itis 
not a literal translation. We need a 
freer translation occasionally. Conybeare 
and Howson is good to read at a sitting 
as a whole, not to study as a critical 
study. This translation covers all the 
Epistles of St. Paul. This generous, 
wider reading is a beginning for Bible 
study. 

Finding the Place. 

2dly. I would say, learn how to 
find your place in the Bible. Not to com- 
mit to memory the names of the books 
of the Bible. This has its difficulties ; 
although Dr. Vincent makes a great 
point of knowing the names of the minor 
prophets. Get your familiar hand-Bible, 
your own Bible. Leave your own tracks 
in it. If by marking it with red ink 
around certain passages you can fasten 
and indicate certain new revelations to 
your soul, it is well to do it. God does 
not mean his book shall be profaned by 
any use of it by which we can get help 
in it, The profanest use of the Bible is 
to keep it walled up in a parlor ina cold 
ornamental style, as a merely beautiful 
and ornamental Bible. No, the well- 
thumbed Bible is the useful one. You 
should learn what book to take down 
from the library. 

The Bible is a Library. 


Learn what book you want to take down 





There are all sorts of books in the Bible. 
When I was a boy I read the Bible 
through. (All good boys read the Bible 
through.) When I was in the midst of 
some charming narrative or story, I 
would come suddenly on a chapter com- 
mencing in this way: Adam and Noah, 
and Shem, and Ham, and Jephthah ; 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9 chapters of nothing but 
names. If it was not wicked to skip I 
would have skipped, and there was nobody 
there to tell me it was not wicked to 
skip. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, 
once got into this dilemma without 
knowing it beforehand (as those in col- 
lege with me at that time will remember, 
if any are present here), At evening 
prayers, being called on to conduct the 
devotions, he opened at the 11th chapter 
of 1. Chron. 24th verse, and after reading 
through three verses, he stopped, saying : 
“And a great many other gentlemen with 
very hard names. Let us pray.” These 
chapters were never meant to be read, 
any more than a table of logarithms. No 
more than any record of deeds and mort- 
gages in your county clerk’s books. These 
records are filed away and are of great 
importance. Truths cannot be estab- 
lished without them. Lawyers will not 
allow the records of the court decisions 
to be destroyed. So these records of the 
Church are to be preserved that they 
may be used for reference, not for study. 
The Hymn Books of the Bible. 

The Psalms were made the subject of 
week-day church lectures by a certain 
minister to his people, and at the end of 
twoand ahalf years of these lectures there 
were hardly two people left in his audience. 
There are psalms that ought not to be 
read as hymns. They wera history of 
the period. A history of opinions. They 
must be there. If any one were taken 
away, they would fail to express the 
whole of divine truth. The New Testa- 
ment is full of psalms. The Lord’s 
Prayer is arhythmic poem. It changes 
in poetic measure from iambic to tro- 
chaic. The beauty of the poem is that it 
changes so often in the scanning of poetic 
feet. This peculiarity is a wonderful re- 
production of the original. The Psalm 
of Love, 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians, 
is as sweet in expression as in thought. 
The Book of Revelation is a hymn book. 
Learn to find the hymn books of the 
Bible. 

3dly. I would recommend exhaustive 
study of the special books of the Bible. 
Books of the Bible ought to be taken up 
in the study of the International Les- 
sons. The whole of the Book ought to 
have been brought up and thoroughly 
and constantly studied. Take, for in- 
stance, the Book of Judges. When was 
the book made? By whom? When first 
published? In fact all that can be found 
out about the book. Then take some 
other book ‘of the Scriptures. My pastor 
shall not be the only one expounding the 
Scriptures. Two or three of my congre- 
gation are cheering me up in all my 
studies. I have two or three artists in 
my church, and I get an enormous amount 
of instruction from their chisel and brush. 
When I am studying the ancient wor- 
ship of the Israelites the tabernacle will 
be already drawn for me by some one of 
my artist friends. By all means have some 
book of the Bible—review all the time. 
Said a distinguished teacher: “ My young 
friends, 
There Must be Something You Know. 


You must know something others do not 
know, so as to be a terror to all your 
friends.” One book of the Bible you 
should know so well as to be a terror to 
all your friends. . 
he difficult books of the Bible should 
be studied. I proposed to my congrega- 
tion that if any of them should in good 
faith give mea text that caused them 
difficuity I would preach upon it the best 
that I could. One text was: “If a mam 
hate nothis father and mother, he cannot 
be my disciple,” also, ‘What shall they do 
who are baptized for the dead?” So we 
would throw the difficult books of the 
Bible at each other. It is wonderful 
what a flood of light would come out on 
the difficult passages as we studied them 
and preached on them. Take Isaiah, one 
of the most difficult books of the Bible 
to understand, First read it through 
just as rapidly as you can, two or three 
times; don’t stop to write. Now go back 
and read the next time the narrative 
portions, skipping all the prophecies. 
he Teacher’s Bible, published by the 
American Tract Society, is not perfect 
yet, although perhaps the best. I am 
going to talk to the American Tract 





Society about a more perfect one. It 
should be arranged with the poetic and 
prophetic portions in parallel lines, and 
the narrative portion by itself; the latter 
should be read first. 

The narrative portions of Isaiah are as 
follows: 6th chapter, 1-9; 7th chapter, 
1-4; 8th chapter, 1-4; 20th chapter, 1-6 ; 
36th chapter, entire; 37th chapter, 1-22; 
38th chapter, 1-8; 39th chapter, 1-8. 
This is all. You can go through with 
this thoughtfully in an hour. The whole 
story of the life of Isaiah can be gone 
over in one hour. 

Then go over the book with the Con- 
cordance. In the 6th chapter take the 
Concordance under Uzziah. Find outall 
you can with regard to that king. Go on 
to another man till you get all the men 
in the book. So you have got the times 
and the facts about the men learned with 
nothing but the Concordance of the Bi- 
ble. Isaiah is a sealed book till you begin 
to find him out as aman. He then ap- 
pears in his true character as the most 
radical reformer that treads the streets 
of this city to-day. 

Next study the prophecies—not too care- 
fully ; study the tendencies of his own 
words on his contemporaries. Then, the 
last thing, sit down with commentaries 
and try to dig out each verse by itself. 
This is the thing which most students do 
first. It should be done last. It would 
be far better to read over the lesson re- 
peatedly, and pray over it, and go and 
give such exhaustive studies as I have 
given you. We want to become thorough, 
independent students of the Bible. A 
determination to make thorough work 
will accomplish wonders ! 

The primary results of ten or fifteen 
years of study, such as I have indicated, 
are very great. You can take your paper 
or memorandum book and write, for in- 
stance, “ Paul,” in red ink, and all you 
wish to say about him in black; or the 
word “Apostle” in red and the remarks 
about it in black, etc.; the text always 
in red ink and the remarks in black ink. 
If you have Bibles with margins wide 
enough, you can make these notes on 
your margin. 

In answer to questions from the class, 
Mr. Calkins said: Reading in family 
worship can open the first survey of the 
field, and you can read also in connec- 
tion with the “ family readings.’ Rapid 
reading will open the Book of Revela- 
tion to your soul, although it is yeta 
sealed book. But not sealed to the heart 
if we do not try to press it too hard toa 
literal interpretation. We must not press 
our own theories into it too much. The 
class was closed by singing the hymn, 


“How precious is the Book Divine 
By inspiration given; 
Bright as a lamp its beauties shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven,” 
and the benediction. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 





BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


[In the May number of The Sunday-School World 
Mr. Trumbull recalls for us some facts concern- 
ing the first National Sunday-school Convention 
in the United States, which are very timely on 
the eve of our Baltimore gathering. It will sur- 
prise some of our modern workers, perhaps, to 
discover that it is more difficult to “ bring forth 
things new and old” in Sunday-schools, and espe- 
cially “ new,” than they had supposed it to be.— 
Ep. 8. 8. T.] 





T was in May, 1832, forty-three years 
ago this month, that a conference of 
superintendents and teachers was held 
in Philadelphia to consider the propriety 
of calling a National or General Con- 
vention of Sunday-school workers of the 
United States. The Convention thus 
planned for assembled in New York in 
October of the same year, being the first 
in a series, of which the sixth conven- 
tion is announced for the present month 
at Baltimore. At that time the Sunday- 
school work in this country was without 
system. A prime object of the National 
Convention was to securé an agreement 
as to what should be attempted in the 
Sunday-school, and how it should be 
done. The topics of discussion were as 
follows: 1. Frequency and length of ses- 
sions; 2. Importance, modes and effects 
of visiting; 3. Teachers’ prayer-meet- 
ings; 4. Mutual visitation of teachers, 
and preparations for duties of the school ; 
5. Plans of training scholars to become 
teachers; 6. Means of training older 
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scholars; 7. Personal habits of teachers 
in their influence on scholars; 8. The 
influence of a superintendent on the 
character and prosperity of a Sunday- 
school, 

It was stated at that Convention that 
from a majority of the Sunday-schools 
reporting out of twenty States, “nota 
single scholar” had “‘ become connected 
with the Church on a profession of 
faith.” This does not look as if the 
faithful home instruction and the regular 
ministrations of the Gospel in the sanc- 
tuary, which children are supposed by 
modern croakers to have so generally 
enjoyed forty years ago, was pre-emi- 
nently blessed to the ingathering of souls 
to Christ. The Sunday-school certainly 
came up vigorously in some instances to 
the support ‘of the home and the sanc- 
tuary at that time, by having sessions of 
from four to six hours long, with the oc- 
casional use of the rod in enforcing dis- 
cipline. 

The Sunday-school agency was then 
in its infancy in this country; but the 
representative men who assembled in 
that first convention to consider its inter- 
ests were men of enlarged views, capable 
of seeing the needs and possibilities of 
the new agency, and of planning to meet 
them. They asked that the word “ pu- 
pils” be substituted for ‘‘ children” in 
the Convention reports, so that the Sun- 
day-school might not be counted a ser- 
vice for thildren only. They lamented 
that “the Lord’s business” of Bible 
teaching was made the one exception 
“in which men do not come prepared to 
do their duty.” They advocated Normal- 


classes and teacher-training work; uni- 


form lessons; occasional and stated re- 
views; systematic benevolent contribu- 
tions ; separate services for children, and 
other methods or agencies still under 
discussion by advanced thinkers and 
workers. 

While rejoicing in the progress made 
by the Sunday-school cause in the last 
half century, it is no more than simple 
justice to recognize the ability and far- 
seeing sagacity of the pioneers of that 
day, in the line of work now most highly 
approved. Of those who had prominent 
part in that first National Convention 
quite a number are still living in vigor- 
ous and prolonged usefulness. Rev. 
Dre J.P. Durbin and William Hague 
may be thus named. Rev. 5S. B.S. Bis- 
sell, also, is still active as a representa- 
tive of the American Sunday-School 
Union, and Joseph H. Dulles is now, as 
then, one of the prominent managers of 
that Society. James W. Weir, of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, recently entered on 
his forty-second year of service as super- 
intendent of the Market Square Presby- 
terian Church of his city. He was ap- 
pointed at the first National Convention 
to prepare a report on the object, char- 
acter, and methods of Sunday-school in- 
struction, for presentation at the second 
Convention, called to meet at Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1833. The paper presented 
accordingly would make a valuable 
Normal-class tract for general circula- 
tion to-day. Mr. Weir distinctly recog- 
nized the teacher’s two-fold work of in- 
fluence and instruction, and considered 
both departments in their every aspect 
and bearing. His comments on the two 
points of Voviontias and Senseless Me- 
morizing,” stili so widely discussed, is 
worthy of reproduction here : 

“ Reviewing.—It would be well to revert periodi- 
cally to the preceding lessons; or if a system of 
this kind is not adopted a portion of time might 
be used on almost every Sabbath for this purpose. 
It will often occur, also, that the subjects of the 
exercise in hand have such a connection with 
former topics as to afford the most happy op- 
portunities for reviewing the previous lessons, 
A summary or recapitulation of the lesson 
for the day might be drawn up to be used 


immediately after the customary exercise of the 
class has been gone through.” 


“* Size of Lessons.— . . . Theprinciple which 
ought to determine the point is that of ew 
ing the memory just tothe extent in which the 
understanding is gxercised. Those whose power 
of recollection is tasked at the expense of their 
judgment are in danger of realizing the fate of 
them who ‘heard the Word of the kingdom, but 
understood it not, and then came the wicked one, 
one caught away that which was sown in the 

neart,’”’ 





A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER.—"'If a teacher 
should hear it hinted that some one else, 
the superintendent for example, is preferred 
as a teacher, do you not think: that said 
teacher should promptly resign? Do you 
think him capable of any more good in that 
class ?” 

Answer. We should want to know the 
teacher and the class before deciding that 


question. The teacher is in some sense a 
pastor, and as a pastor, speaking for our- 
selves, we should not feel obliged to resign, 
if some pig-headed parishioner, who didn’t 
know what he wanted, were to hint that he 
wanted somebody else. In almost all 
churches, except ours, there are some people 
who pride themselves upon their ability to 
put a pastor to flight. It is a good thing 
for them to get a pastor with the spirit of 
Nehemiah in him, who won’t flee, not to 
save his life. We know of a class of boys 
who have chased away a half-dozen teach- 
ers in succession, and glory in it. They 
have got a teacher now that won’t be chased, 
and we glory in her grit, and so do those 
same boys, for they as well as we believe in 
the heroic.—The Baptist Teacher. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


BY E. D. JONES. 





N°? man occupying the position of super- 
intendent in any well-regulated Sun- 
day-school can fail to observe the peculiar 
advantages he enjoys over his yoke-fellows 
in the work, and if he is a studious Christian 
man he will learn by degrees to prize the 
privileges placed at his disposal. The 
Sunday-school as now organized is, perhaps, 
the most opportune field of Christian effort 
opened to the laity, and to be a leader among 
the host of Christian workers is no small 
privilege as well as responsibility. 

I. Shaping the Future Christian 

Life of the Young. 

The superintendent comes in for a large 
share of influence in this direction. He is 
generally selected as such for his piety, love 
of children, knowledge of the truth, ability 
to manage, and for his influence as a Chris- 
tian. He becomes, to a large extent, an 
example supposed to be worthy of imitation. 
If he is loved and has any magnetic power 
scholars and teaghers will instinctively 
catch his spirit. is own individvality will 
be naturally stamped upon the school at 
large. His thoughts and his conceptions of 
truth with every outgoing influence that 
contribute to the atmosphere of the man 
will very largely regulate the form and 
force of the future Christian life of many of 
the young under his care. 

Many a boy and girl is to-day just what 
their Sunday-school superintendent or teach- 
er made them. Many a driving, dashing 
boy, full of lightning and independence, has 
been switched off the track by the severity 
and impatience of ap irritable superinten- 
dent. Unfortunate clashing has flung many 
a soul beyond ordinary human reach, reel- 
ing into woe eternal, while the spirit of 
gentleness, forbearance and loving care has 
lifted others from the slums and by-ways of 
sin to be bright shining gems for useful- 
ness to themselves and others. The oppor- 
tunity of doing this work for the young is a 
great privilege and not an insignificant one 
by any means. 

What caution it inspires that the one 
wielding such a force should be circumspect 
in his own personal life; careful in present- 
ing the truth that none be led into error and 
started in the wrong path; tender in treat- 
ment of the young that they be not offended 
and get beyond the embrace of Christian 
influences. 

One trembles before the responsibilities 
incident to such a post. Nature bids him 
shrink from the task, and business cares 
forbid the time and thought the duties de- 
mand. But a man whose soul is aglow for 
God, who loves the truth and to impart it 
to those who perish for the lack of it, who 
seeks to be useful and wants to serve God 
with the powers bestowed upon him must 
and does appreciate the privilege of giving 
shape to the activities of human souls. See 
how he duplicates himself in all the homes 
represented in his school by song, prayer 
and word. : 

In after years, when his form has passed 
the way of all earth, he may be living in 





hundreds of hearts that caught the fire kept 





aglow in his own breast by the Spirit of 


God. Distant climes may feel the same 
impulses that throb in his soul, and many a 
hovel and by-way may be blest with the 
light that cheers and warms into a holy love. 
Privilege indeed to be thus a yoke-fellow 
with the Master ! 

II, Leading Others to Work. 

Upon the superintendent rests the work 
of grouping the corps of teachers that are 
to do the hand-to-hand work under his 
generalship. He must keep them in heart. 
His own enthusiasm they are likely to catch. 
The weak and faint he must hold up and 
encourage. He must educate and inspire 
his co-workers that they may be mediums 
in a large degree for him to operate through. 
If a man can attract so many independent 
forces around him that will execute the 
work in detail, and if he can hold them in 
place and utilize them rightly, how he mul- 
tiplies himself for good in the prosecution of 
the Master’s work. 

It is a gift of no little importance, it is a 
rare talent not to be despised, at the same 
time what an incalculable privilege, to have 
the opportunity of keeping at work so many 
more minds active in the direction of your 
own! A soul eager todo good will prize 
this privilege and so cultivate powers in that 
direction for enlarged usefulness. The gift 
of being able to put others to work and to 
keep them in place, encouraged and doing 
their best for the school, is one to be coveted. 
The superintendent should never lose sight 
of this important prerequisite to his power 
and usefulness. 

III, Study of the Word. 

Joyous privilege that gives a man rea- 
sons for deeper thought and study! Not 
every Christian has an object to study for. 
Relatively few have such an incentive to dig 
deep into the beauties of God’s Word. The 
most of us who are active in Sunday-school 
work are absorbed in other things as well. 
The time for earnest thought and careful 
study is limited generally to our leisure 
hours from business, and if there is nospecial 
inducement to devotion in that line, we are 
apt to neglect it and give ourselves to other 
pursuits. Here is the rejoicing, in that 
other minds hang upon us for what en- 
couragement we can give them preparatory 
to their teaching others, and then a larger 
company look to the superintendent for in- 
struction in the way of life. He is driven to 
study, to systematic thought and diligent ap- 
plication of what he knows. He is afforded 
opportunity to bring forth his best thoughts 
to supply immediate wants. No superficial 
effort can be his; it is not pastime employ- 
ment, it is no child’s play, but practical, 
solid, hard work for God and human souls 
needing salvation. 

Dear co-leaders in this glorious van, ours 
is no ordinary chance for doing good. Seize 
the opportunity. Strike faithful blows now 
while you may. God expects them of 
you. Souls need them, for the day shortens. 
You need them, for your development and 
usefulness hang on every strike you make. 





~~ For The Sunday-School Times: 
MY COMPANIONS. 


BY THE REV. G. 8, PLUMLEY. 





BELIEVE that those may be called com- 

panions who eat together, and I'll tell 
you about mine. I was busied in the city 
and ran for lunch into a dining-room near 
one of the markets. «+ 

Soon there came in and took their seats 
opposite to mine two roughly clad men. 
One was evidently a butcher, for he wore 
the long apron of his trade, and it was 
stained from the morning's business. 

They were both in a hurry, and were 
quickly served, I sat so near them that I 
could not help hearing their conversation. 
They both talked very fast, and were so 
much interested that they interrupted one 
another a good deal. But what, you will 
ask, was all this talk about? It was all 
about the next Sabbath’s Sunday-School 
lesson. One had been looking up all the 
cities of Refuge. He had their names on 
his tongue’s end. He knew just about how 





far it was from every prominent town in 
Palestine to the nearest refuge city. He 
had evidently prepared a complete outline 
in his mind of all the incidents that were 
illustrated by the daily readings of the week, 
and he referred to several of his scholars as 
having a bargain with him to be ready with 
them also. The other man was not behind 
him in interest or zeal, and he had several 
interesting inquiries on hand pertaining to 
the same lesson; and he opened up a 
thorough and striking review of the inci- 
dents of the sacred history after Jordan was 
crossed, and before the time of the Judges. 

Our lunch was finished ; my two compa- 
nions hurried back to buy and sell and get 
gain by their honest toil. But our brief 
meeting suggested the thought that multi- 
tudes of our fellow-citizens, old and young, 
are now daily talking about Bible history 
and geography, and scenes and teachings, 
and are drawing food for conversation from 
God’s word. 5 

It is probable that our present system of 
international lessons is causing more Bible 
study than the world has ever been blessed 
with before. And if conversion and sancti- 
fication flow directly from acquaintance 
and familiarity with God’s word, there is 
great reason, at this very time, to be look- 
ing for great results in Christ’s kingdom. 

A vast multitude of the old and young 
are passing through a consecutive course 
of Bible study. Every lesson, as we take 
it up, seems more interesting than the last 
one. Preachers, superintendents, teachers 
and parents, never had a grander opportu- 
nity to fill the minds of children and pupils 
full of the truth. There are many indica- 
tions that this opportunity is being well 
improved, and with more earnestness, and 
faith and prayer. Without question we are 
on the eve of seeing glorious success in 
multitudes of souls brought to obey Jesus. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE BROOKLYN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
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(Sketch of the April meeting, held April 12th, 
reported in outline by Uharles Hopkins. } 





HE April meeting was held at Hanson 
Place M. FE. Church, and was well at- 
tended. Mr. Frank Beard gave some ex- 
ceedingly interesting blackboard illustra- 
tions, not only of the lesson for the coming 
Sabbath on “ The Call of Gideon,” but also 
on other subjects. A portion of the Scrip- 
tures was read by Prof. E. P. Thwing of the 
“Tabernacle Free Lay College.’ Then 
came singing by the choir and congregation, 
alternating with the “Summerfield Male 
Quartette Club,” who rendered the two 
pieces, “O Lord, we are Thy People” and 
“All for Jesus,’ in a very satisfactory 
manner. 
Address of Dr. Duryea. 

The Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, then addressed 
the audience. He said: You have probably 
not found anything secret to be revealed or 
difficult to be explained in the next Sabbath’s 
lesson. You have also attended already 
here this evening, under the illustrative 
teachings of Mr. Beard, to the practical 
matters of the lesson. I will, therefore, call 
your attention to some of the general mat- 
ters on all the lessons for this month and 
the succeeding months. 

Ist. I recommend to you as you go along 
thoroughly to master the history in the 
Scripture from the beginning of the patri- 
archs down to this point. Go over and over 
and over with it until you 

Make Your Track Hard. 


I was in a Sunday-school where all the 
pupils in a class had learned and could recite 
the whole of the Gospel of John. I asked 
how it wasdone. The first day they learned 
the first verse; the second day the second 
verse, and recited the first and second; the 
third day the third verse, and recited the 
first, second and third ; and so on till all the 
Gospel was learned by daily reviewing the 
whole of the previous ground, In four 
years the class completed the whole Gospel. 

One superintendent desires to have a re- 
view of all the lessons of the year, and has 
asked his teachers to put questions on sli 
of paper to be condensed into one list to 
his catechism. A mother was asking her 
little child what questions to write So 
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and the child began with the history of the 
Israelites and so came down to the present 
lesson. If a little child can do this, cannot 
a teacher? 

2d. You know a great many things but 
have no system by which you gather together 
the sum of your knowledge. You have a 
great deal of knowledge that is confused and 
not systematically arranged. You have 
seen a letter bag emptied and assorted. You 
want some principle by which to place every 
fact in its proper place. Your life is the his- 
tory which we are studying. Let all our 
reading lead to this which is the centre and 
core of all things. Scripture history is the 
spinal cord, All the other sources of knowl- 
edge are nerve centres, and tributary to 
them are the nerve filaments. 

When did Abraham come from Ur of the 
Chaldees? Where was his native land? 
Mesopotamia (between the rivers). What 
was the origin of this race? Marvellous 
revelations have lately been made concern- 
ing these people by the discoveries among 
the ruins of their ancient cities. Who were 
the"gyptians? Their religion had a strange 
mixture of God’s form of worship with the 
ideas and principles and peculiarities of 
idolatry, 

Beginning at the centre go off to the right 
and left, just so far as it is necessary to get 
illustrations of Scripture history itself. You 
might look at the stars for illustrations, till 
your eye was glued to a telescope! You 
could never look at anything o~ You 
might look into geology till you would never 
get beyond the 2d chap. of Genesis. But we 
are not all astronomers or geologists. We 
should make the history of the Bible 
the thread on which we should string all our 
knowledge. Let Scripture History be 


The Solution 


in which we shall crystallize all our knowl- 
edge! Then we shall have consecutive, 
entire knowledge, easily recalled, easily used. 

1 will call your attention to the history in 
the Book of Judges. God has been run- 
ning through the history of all nations, but 
he has not in all made evident the line of 
events. Among one people God manifested 
his power, made evident his constant inter- 
vention, There isa divine element in all 
history. All nations shall glorify him, will- 
ingly or unwillingly. 

God made it dank to the Israelites what 
he was about to do with them. There is 
not so much difference in his working with 
the Israelites ani other nations. God’s 
principles do not change, but his methods 
change to be adapted to particular commu- 
nities. We are ant to put the Israelites out 
of the range of examples to be imitated by 
us. We are apt to say, this does not bear 
onus. The Israelites were one sort of people 
and we are another kind of people. e put 
Israel out of the pale and commonwealth of 
the peoples of the earth, We shall find that 
the Israelites were very much such material 
as the other nations of the earth. Abraham 
was just about such a man as those of other 
nations around him, He was simply 


An Arab Sheik. 


A noble animal. A heart capable of inspi- 
ration, A spirit capable of inspiration by 
God. He sat in the door of his tent, restin 

in physical repose, and almost intellectua 
slumber, and in entire spiritual slumber. 
Then the Angel of the Lord called him. 
God took him and called him to exercise 
faith, that in his seed all the earth may be 
blessed. The children of Israel were the 
offspring of servants from generation to gen- 
eration, They were ground down when 
called, They were low down physically, 
morally, spiritually, They. were so low 
down that God had to reject one generation 
eotirely, and the next was just suffered to oc- 
cupy the land of Promise. In Hebrews you 
find that Samson was cited as a witness of 
the triumphs of faith, although cracking jokes 
among the Philistines, a slave to his lust, 
shorn of his strength by a crafty woman, 
pulling down a temple to destroy his enemies 
and himself perishing in the ruins! This 
age produced him and he was a pretty 
good sort of a man for the times, It takes 
centuries on centuries to 

Make a Man. 


This explains the slowness with which hu- 
man nations progress in the world. We stand 
amazed at the slow progress of the Gospel. 
‘The grander a thing the slower its growth | 
The primitive man is to become Godlike, 
He is at the bottom of the scale. You must 
give time and give God time to accomplish the 
work, ‘ake the English people asan illustra- 
tion. The ancient Britons were on the soil. 
The fair haired Saxons and the fiery Nor- 
mans met in bloody conflict, amalgamated, 
and formed the civil, intellectual, normal 
and religious elements of the people. Not 
so with the Israelites exactly. There 
was the miraculous and final seizure of the 
land, and the opposition of their enemies ; 
the subduing of the country for physical 
comfort, the building of the temple, with 
their religious life, the Somlng Psalm- 
ody and the higher religious life of a better 
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era. So Greece progressed from the lower 
civilizations to the highest attainments of the 
heathen world. But in the Hebrew history, 
instead of the mythological period, we have 
the theological ; the heroic age of the judges. 
They were men of physical daring, courage, 
and prowess, leading by their own might to 
victory. A few men stand outtoview. The 
sacred history records the courage, faith and 
mighty deeds of the great men that were 
leading them, 

There is another line of thought. The 
peculiarity of this age is spiritual manifes- 
tations. To Abraham God appeared by a 
voice, audible and distinct. And so along 
the subsequent history of his people, by 
some shekinah, some visible splendor. After 
he had revealed his will by the law to 
Moses, then God turned the mind of his 
people to the written word, to the law and 
the testimony. If anything was to be added 
or explained there was the living prophet 
to do it. Then God began to retire and hide 
himself behind 

His Eternal Secresy. 


He comes occasionally as the messenger, 
the Angel of Jehovah, and still not the 
Angel. Strangely mixing the doctrine of the 
divine Unity or Trinity. The Trinity was 
thus for a while suppressed. It was revealed 
by degrees until by and by he shall educate 
the minds of the Hebrews to comprehend 
the coming of the Messiah. So that after- 
wards when the Spirit should come down, 
they should be prepared to understand the 
Three in One. 

It is said, over and over again, “there is no 
king in Israel.””’ And by and by we learn 
they were left to their own course of action. 
So they became independently virtuous ; 
that is, not virtuous at all. When they 
sinned and were punished by their enemies 
conquering and carrying them away in cap- 
tivity, God would bring them back again, 
and not come on them so sharply as before. 
By and by he does come, but he gives them 
leeway and a chance for repentance, as in 
two verses of this lesson, and so on to the 
end, till at last they were so schooled that 
their utter hatred of idolatry became a part 
of their very nature. Show mea Jew who 
is an idolator? Show mea Jewish woman 
who is an adulteress? It cannot be done. 

Forty years! a whole generation passed, 
while Samson and Samuel were ruling in 
about the same time in different parts of the 
country. Sin, discipline and reform; the 
circle goes round and round throughout the 
book. Bonot think so badly of this age because 
it produced a man who could run a dagger 
through a fat man. God has put his Spirit 
in the midst of it, something of the morally 
sublime, something of the divine in it. A 
family went into Moab and brought into the 
midst of their religion a heathen girl; the 
finest type of womanly virtue, of gentle, lov- 
ing, heroic devotion the werld has ever seen. 
She was the noblest type of a modest, con- 
sistently developed and garnished woman 
of any age—Ruth! This age also produced 

A Gentleman 


who will put ninety-nine hundredths 
of the men of this century to the blush. 
He was rich and yet attended to his own af- 
fairs. He sat down and ate with his ser- 
vants. It was Boaz. He saw a gentlewo- 
man come into the fielg and told his servants 
deftly to leave grain in the field that she 
might glean it, He was so clean in his heart 
that he understood her when she came to 
his couch at night, and he told her to lie 
down and rest till the morning; pure as the 
driven snow, white as the linen of the an- 
gels! A man who had the instincts and 
principles of the true gentleman. There are 
not many young men who would dare to 
look into the same mirror with Boaz! You 
must look for God’s hidden ones in the most 
corrupt times. God has always a seed to 
serve him, for they are like him. 

Give me Dean Stanley’s “ History of the 
Israelitish Church,” and I will give you, if 
it need be, ninety-nine hundredths of all the 
best books in the libraries of Brooklyn in 
exchange. A man that has entered upon 
this history, has entered a world that other 
men cannot so much as conceive of. I hope 
to have eternity to go down and up in this 
history, and then I shall understand it as 
it is. 

Mr. Barker, President of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-School Union, announced that the 
May Sunday-School Anniversary would oc- 
cur on 26th of May, and the Sunday-school 
music for the anniversary will be ready 
April 24th. The Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston 
will address the next monthly meeting and 


Mr. Cole, the artist, will illustrate the lesson. 





Mr, Loa—Teacher of a class of small boys 
goes to the Normal-class with tolerable regu- 
larity. He has a receptive look, and seems to 
give attention to what is said. Blank papers 
are distributed that the people may suggest 
hints, or write comments, or ask questions. 





Mr. Log offers no suggestions, makes no 
comments, and feels no lack which can be 
supplied by the asking of a question. When 
the request is made from the desk that some- 
body will make verbal suggestion as to any- 
thing concerning the lesson, Mr. Log is as 
silent as if made of solid mahogany, for 
nothing occurs to him. When Normal-class 
is out, Mr. Log, in his impassive way, me- 
chanically remarks to somebody that it was 
a good meeting. Then he goes home. His 
class is reduced to two boys, and he won- 
ders where all the others have gone. He 
says he thinks it is hardly worth while to 
come to school just to teach those two boys. 
The two boys think it hardly worth while 
for them to come, just to get the almost 
valueless harangue which Mr. Log calls 
teaching. What Mr. Log needs is, not to 
stay away from the Normal-class, but to 
stick to it, and with thoughtful attention 
to quit his habit of thinking about nothing, 
and set to work at thinking and doing some- 
thing. Not to give up his two boys, but to 
get half a dozen more, and teach them all 
in good earnest. Get at it at once, Mr. Log. 
—The Sunday-School Journal. 








Revival Work. 


(We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.} 

MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 

IN LONDON. 


THE FOURTH WEEK. 





WE continue our extracts from The Sun- 
day-School Chronicle's report. The fourth 
week of these monster meetings has begun, 
and probably something like half a million 
of people must have gathered at one time or 
another to attend them. Night after night 
the crowded approaches and packed assem- 
blies have borne witness of undiminished in- 
terest and unflagging zeal, and now that the 
novelty of the movement has somewhat 
worn off, the genuineness of the work and 
the reality of the attractions are strongly 
proved by the continuance of these enormous 
congregations. The meeting of 

Tuesday, March 30, 
was like the others, crowded. Mr. Moody’s 
sermon was founded upon the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, and in the course of it 
he made use of all his powers of vivid de- 
scription, although, as he said, “he did not 
wish to scare any one into the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ Mr. Moody believes in the eter- 
nity of punishment, and knowing the terror 
of the law, endeavors to persuade men. 
“Memory,” he said, “ would have its place 
among the miseries of the lost, and if God 
but said to them, ‘ Remember,’ they could 
never forget, and they would condemn them- 
selves as they read their own biographies.” 
At the conclusion Mr. Moody calied upon 
all who wished to be prayed for to stand up, 
a request to which a great number re- 
sponded. 
Wednesday, March 31, 

As one of the daily papers puts it, “It can- 
not be said that the assemblage was greater 
than ever, becausethe great building was only 
quite filied as usual, but what does seem to 
increase is the eagerness of competition for 
places.” After the usual peeencnerien, Mr. 
Moody announced that the subject of his 
discourse would be “ Heaven,” and he said 
that as an intending emigrant would be glad 
to hear about the country to which he was 
destined, so those who hoped to spend 
eternity in heaven should be glad to learn 
about it. Infidels and skeptics sought to 
reason away hell and heaven and God, and 
said that those who prayed need not look up- 
wards, because if there was a God he was 
not neces.arily above, but pervaded all space, 
and was as much around us as above us. But 
our Lord, when he prayed, lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, and he taught his disciples to 
pray to the Father which is in heaven; and 
it was clear that heaven was God’s habita- 
tion, that there was his throne where he sat 
in glory with his Son on his right hand. He 
then urged all present to make quite sure 
that their names were written in the * Lamb’s 
Book of Life,” and referred with tenderness 
to the preparation of children for the life 
beyond the grave. 

Thursday, April 1. 


On this occasion the usual regula- 








tions were broken through, and in conse- 
quence of the enormous press the people 
were allowed to stand in the aisles, and in 
fact anywhere they could get ; notwithstand- 
ing this, however, thousands were turned 
away. Mr. Moody preached from the words, 
in the 6th of Matthew, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures up on earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal.” He said there was no 
pleasure or tie on earth but what was liable 
at any moment to be snapped asunder. Men 
of all grades were too apt to be tied to the 
earth, to be as it were, weighted down to it 
by attractions. The Christian might be 
likened toa balloon, weighted down for atime. 
but when the ties are cut away it goes, and 
the Christian voyage commences. When 
the wronaut wanted to go higher, then he 
threw out his ballast. That was just what 
Christians should do—throw out the ballast 
and get higher and higher. 
Friday, April 2. 

This meeting was attended by the usual 
excessive congregation, and after the pre- 
liminary exercises, Mr. Moody preached 
upon the text, “What must I do to be 
saved?” He admitted that he had often 
preached upon it before, but said that he 
found the question still required answering ; 
and so long as it did so he should continue 
to ask it. He defined the position of the 
inquirer, and illustrated the nature of faith, 
concluding as usual with an earnest appeal 
for immediate decision. 

Sunday, April 4. 

Three services were held in the Agri- 
cultural Hall for Christian workers,fo#women 
and for men. The meeting for Christian 
workers, held early in the morning, was 
again attended by about ten thousand per- 
sons, notwithstanding the wetness of the 
morning. Mr. Sankey offered prayer be- 
fore singing the hymn, “ What shall the 
harvest be?’ Mr. Moody engaged in 
prayer, and then gave a very original and 
pictorial address on Daniel. Incidentally he 
urged the importance of saying “No” at 
the right time, and commended the example 
of Daniel and his three companions, who 
were men with backbone in them, who would 
not compromise with the people around as 
nineteenth-century Christians were too ready 
to do, but made a firm stand when tempted 
to break God’s laws. He described Daniel 
as being set over the hundred and twenty 
princes by Darius to see that the rascals 
didn’t swindle the government, as many per- 
sons now thought there was no harm in 
doing. He imagined them saying, “If we 
could only get this man out of the way we 
could form a ring, and soon make enough 
money to retire upon.” After getting the 
edict made by the king, they had witnesses 
outside Daniel’s house, and reporters to take 
his prayer down. Daniel walked to the 
lion’s den like a conqueror, and no doubt if 
he knew the compass of it, he prayed there 
with his face toward Jeru-alem, after which 
he slept peacefully, taking perhaps a lion for 
his pillow. He was unpopular on earth, but 
he was greatly beloved in heayen. 

Monday, April 5. 

The audience, though not quite so large as 
usual, was still very great. The service 
throughout was similar in character to those 
which have preceded it, and was marked 
by the same earnestness and zeal. Mr. 
Moody took for his text the words, “There 
was no room for them in the inn,” and based 
upon it one of those telling discourses into 
which he infuses so much of energy and 
pathos, and with the usual appeals to those 
who so desired to meet him in the inquiry 
room, concluded the fourth week of the 
Agricultural Hall services. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

The fifth was to be the last week of the 
Agricultural Hall services. On Sunday, 
April 11th, work was to begin in the East- 
end of London, in a large wooden structure 
erected for the purpose, at the end of the 
Burdett Road, near Edinburgh Castle, and 
also near the Rev. Archibald Brown’s East- 
end Tabernacle. Mr. Brown is called the 
Spurgeon of the East of London. 


Capacity of Agricultural Hall. 

The Times of Blessing says: ‘“ The publi- 
cation of an official statement of the seat-ca- 
pacity of the Agricultural Hall has remorse- 
lessly cut down all previous estimates of the 
numbers attending. It was stated that there 
were more than twenty-three thousand sit- 
tings; but the actual number appears to be 
from thirteen to fourteen thousand; and 
while it has been said that twenty-five thou- 
sand have been present, it is now declared 
that at no time has the attendance reached 
fifteen thousand. Taking this corrected 


estimate as true, it would appear that the 
usual attendance from all sources is not 
more than double Mr. Spurgeon’s ordinary 
congregation.” 
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The Inquiry Room. 

The work in the inquiry room is most en- 
thralling now. But there is need of watch- 
fulness as tu workers. Qne poor girl went 
to the inquiry room deeply concerned. A 
gentleman spoke to her there; asked her if 
she went to church? On her replying in 
the affirmative, he said, You are all right! 
you have only to do as well as you can! 
And thus the girl was sent away by this 
blind leader of the blind. Another girl was 
asked, “ Are you a Christian ?” and instantly 
replied, “ Yes.” “Oh!” said her companion, 
“ how could you say that?” “ Because I didn’t 
want him to bother me,” was the reply, “and 
when I come again I will have a Bible and 
some tracts in my hand, and then no one 
will speak to me!’ These types and samples 
show the need of watchful supervision ; 
but they do not detract from the gloriously 
real work that is nightly done by the Lord’s 
enlightened and earnest servants in the in- 
quiry room and the hall. Night after night 
many anxious ones find peace, troubled ones 
are comforted, burdened ones released ; 
and the laborers who work so lovingly and 
wisely are overpaid by seeing the Lord’s 
work prospering in their hands. 


Bible Readings. 

On Wednesday, March 31, Mr. Moody 
held his first Bible reading in London, in 
the Conference Hal], Mildmay Park. When 
all the fixed seats were occupied, chairs and 
camp-s@ols were placed in every available 
spot. Mr. Moody’s subject was “ Works.” 
On the next day a Reading was given at 
Exeter Hail, on the same subject. At least 
two thousand persons were present, many of 
them using their own Bibles. Mr. Moody 
read the first part of the fifteenth chapter of 
St. John, and remarked that love and fruit 
bearing seem closely connected. If we are 
going to bring forth fruit we must love one 
another. Love must be the mainspring of 
all we do. From Titus 2:2, he learnt that 
it was as important to be sound in charity 
as in faith. Every child of God ought to 
read 1 Cor. 13, every week. Many men 
have genius and their words sparkle like 
the diamond, but they are also as cold. 
Love is the first work of the disciple. The 
morning after he was converted he felt a 
new love for birds, the sun, and all nature. 
Without love all work will be in vain. 
Reading 1 Cor. 3: 11-15, he said that much 
work will be lost because not done from a 
right motive. One of the greatest enemies 
we have in working for God is self. If 
Christians had brighter faces they would 
bring more sculs to Christ. The world is 
after the best things it can get, and if we 
show that the love of Christ is the best thing 
it will seek it. We are not fit to work till 
our hearts are full of grace and overflow, 
but we must be emptied of self first. The 
need of better acquaintance with Scripture 
was enforced from 1 Tim. 3:16, and James 
1:25. What would be thought of a soldier 
who didn’t know how to use his sword and 
rifle? The Bible is the sword of the Spirit, 
and we must know how to use it, and we 
must feed ourselves before we can feed others. 
The Dead Sea is dead because it is always 
receiving and never giving. To get and to 
give is the maxim we must act upon. 


The Noon Prayer-Meeting 

in Exeter Hall increases in attraction and 
attendance. On Tuesday, March 30, there 
were 180 requests for prayer; on Thursday, 
April 1, the whole building, excepting the 
back of the platform. which is reserved, was 
densely crowded. Mr. Moody gave no re- 
gular address, but substituted a most effective 
running comment on some requests for prayer 
and praise recently received. A little child’s 
most touching letter was read, asking “ dear 
Mr. Moody” to pray for her mamma, who 
was ill in London; she had no papa; he 
died when she was born; and she hoped the 
meeting would pray for her mamma, and 
God would make her well; ending, “ Your 
little friend—seven years old.” At Mr. 
Moody’s request, the whole meeting joined 
in earnest prayer for the sick mother and 
her loving little child. 


An Anxious Cabman. 

On the previous evening, on arriving home 
tired with the day’s work, he paid his cab- 
fare, and was going indoors, when the man 
said, “ A’in’t you Mr. Moody?” “ Yes,” he 
replied. “Then,” said the man, “ oughtn’t 
you to speak to me about my soul—whether 
it is saved or not?” He felt rebuked, and 
had a talk with the man. 


The Very Poor Not Reached, 

The Times of Blessing says: “One very 
saddening feature of the work as it progresses 
is, that no effort is being made to reach the 
very poor. In the north where the services 
now are, the population is eminently church- 
and chapel-going—the vast majority of the 
residents attending some place of worship. 
In the eastern district also there is a large 
leaven of those who love the house of the 
Lord. But in the west central district there 
are scores of thousands who are as utterly 
Godless and Christless as any heathen can 








be. An enormous lowest class of the wicked 
and the vile, another enormous class of low- 
est honest laborers and their families, a third 
enormous class of higher paid artisans and 
mechanics—also these classes huddled up 
together by the shameful expense of living 
room; and all ‘without God, and having 
no hope.’ Surely Christian enterprise ought 
to reach these lost ones, festering and dying 
in their own corruption.” 





IN LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. Moody visited Liverpool, March 29, 
and held a large meeting in Victoria Hall. 
He asked for silent prayer for London, and 
requested all to rise who would join the 
5000 Christians in that city, who had re- 
solved on the last Sabbath to use every 
effort to lead each one a soul to Christ this 
week. An immense number rose in response 
to the request. The Rev. Dr. Newman 
Hall, of London, has been very faithfully 
and successfully laboring in Liverpool, 
where the daily meetings are full of interest 
and power, and the revival is kept up by 
the earnest workers among the clergy and 
the laity. 

A Corverted Actor. 

At one of the meetings a speaker rose and 
said that he had been an actor on the Eng- 
lish stage ‘or some years, and had written 
plays. About two years ago he was enter- 
ing one night a London theatre, where he 
was engaged to appear, when suddenly a 
hymn he had learnt in childhood came to 
his mind, beginning, “In the Christian’s 
home of glory, there remains a land of rest,” 
which so unmanned him that he had to go 
to the manager and tell him “he could not 
goon.” He went to the bar of the theatre, 
and drank himself blind drunk, and that 
was the way he stifled conviction for the 
time. Being in Liverpool when Mr. Moody 
came, he had gone to hear him from mere 
curiosity ; but now he had determined to go 
out as a missionary for Christ. 





REVIVAL NOTES FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 





BY THE REV. ROBERT PATTERSON, D. D. 





[We are permitted, through the Christian cour- 
tesy of Mr. George H. stuart, to present the fol- 
lowing stimulating letter from Dr. Patterson. It 
gives the most satisfactory account we have yet 
p< % < Hamuiond’'s labors in San Francisco. 
—Eb. P 





San Francisco, Cau., April 9, 1875. 

\ Y dear brother in Christ : Many thanks 
4’ for your frequent welcome favors of 
papers with good news from our fatherland. 
I believe with Brother Moody, that though 
London isa great city yet Jehovah is a 
great God and will prevail over its godless 
multitudes. Our prayers, morning and 
evening, go up for the success of his work 
in London. The most acceptable return I 
can offer for your kind remembrances is to 
tell you a little of the Lord’s work in this 
city. 

The Week of Prayer was observed by all 
the churches, and a daily Union Meeting 
was held in Calvary Church which increased 
in interest for seven weeks. It was resolved 
to invite Mr. Hammond to visit us and lead 
in Union Meetings. Twenty-six pastors 
united in this movement and have kept 
thoroughly united in it up to this date, 
when the meetings, having proved a grand 
success, have culminated in a Convention 
or Fellowship Meeting of the ministers of 
California, of which I enclose programme. 
I have enjoyed the privilege of participa- 
ting in a number of Union movements, but 
in none of them have I ever observed a 
greater feeling of confidence in entering on, 
or of loyalty in carrying out, every measure, 
public or private, directed by the Revival 
Committee. 

These measures consisted, in the first place, 
of a series of great public meetings in Union 
Hall, seating 2,000, and frequently having 
numbers standing, and continued up to this 
date—seven weeks. No theatre, lecture, 
concert, or any other public entertainment 
whatever, has ever been able to command 
any such success. Each of these meetings 
was opened with singing, for half an hour, 
prayer, reading and expounding of the 
Scriptures, brief thanksgivings by converts, 
and preaching by Mr. Hammond in his own 
inimitable style. Hedealsnot largely in logic, 
avoids controversy, and fills his discourse 
as full of illustrations as a greenhouse is 
full of windows. “Without a parable spake 
he not unto them.” Then his gestures are 
perfectly indescribable. Gough is the only 
man I ever saw who excels him in that line. 
You never know what he will say or do 
next. I have seen him get down on his 
knees and beg and entreat sinners with tears 
in his eyes not to go down to the pit, until 
young men and old men were weeping ;all 
over the house. His sermon to men (women 








and boys excluded) on Tuesday week was 
an era in San Francisco. Almost the whole 
of that dense crowd remained for the inquiry 
meeting, and the effects of it are perceptible 
quite outside of the church-going circle. 


Street preaching at four public places, the 
principal of which is the corner of Mont- 
gomery and California Streets, near the 
Exchange, is another of the revival mea- 
sures, A large wagon is procured, an organ, 
a cornet, a choir of ladies, a corps of preach- 
ers and a number of Christians, on foot, pro- 
ceed to the place and begin to sing. Then 
one gets up and speaks for five minutes ; 
another hymn and brief prayer; another 
address, and so on for half an hour, conclud- 
ing with an invitation to the meetings in 
Union Hall. Mr. Hammond preached the 
first day on horseback, and took the hearts 
of the Californians at once. They cheered 
him when he left. A few days ago a band 
of infidels, with a wagon and a banner, came 
on the ground and tried to preach atheism ; 
but the crowd would not have it and hissed 
them down. Whether men accept the gos- 
pel salvation or not, they know that the man 
who preaches Jesus is their friend, and the 
man who preaches sin is their foe. After all 
that may be alleged as to Mr. Hammond’s 
eccentric methods, the true secret of his suc- 
cess is that he is in red-hot earnest to save 
men by holding up Christ crucified before 
them and beseeching them to be reconciled 
to God. 

The daily prayer-meeting every morning 
in one of the churches for some weeks—three 
in Pacific Hall, three in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall, and again in Dr. 
Stone’s Church, is attended by the Christians 
who work in the inquiry meetings, and is 
itself followed by an inquiry meeting. It is 
a precious means of grace to pastors and 
people, and it seems indispensable for the 
preparation of the workers and their work. 

Mr. Hammond’s method of conducting 
an inquiry meeting, is to take the church 
as it is, every member of it, and set him 
immediately to work for Christ ; either sing- 
ing in the choir—a great chorus of voices— 
or going out to aid in the street preaching, 
in distributing printed invitations, in visit- 
ing non-churchgoers, or conversing with 
those who remain for the inquiry meeting. 
I have repeatedly seen over 1,000 remain 
for the inquiry meeting. This is held right 
on the spot alter preaching, and a very brief 
prayer—no benediction nor doxology but 
the choir sings—the ministers go down off 
the platform and each takes his appointed 
station at the end of a block of pews or set- 
tees and sets the Christians present to con- 
verse with the inquirers, and then directs 
his own attention to some one for five min- 
utes and goes on to another. Thus the time 
rapidly flies and the gas is lowered at 11 
o’clock before we know it. Every evening 
we meet with scoflers and infidels, but we re- 
fuse to argue. The time for that is past 
now. We give them a simple confession of 
our own faith in Jesus and earnestly be- 
seech them to believe, and pass on to an- 
other. Blessed be the Lord! we meet seri- 
ous souls every night who are led into the 
kingdom by prayer. This method of em- 
ploying allt the Christians present, instead 
of a few elders and deacons, and of address- 
ing all the unconverted who remain is self- 
evidently superior to the other method. 

Mr. Hammond commenced ffs operations 
with meetings of children. That in Dr. 
Stone’s Church was crowded, and the over- 
flow meeting in the Baptist Church close by 
was also full. He preaches Christ crucified 
to the children with great love. When he 
asks them, Do they not love Jesus who so 
loved them? and when many reply that 
they do, he allows them to sign the covenant 
book, and to take with them a card upon 
which the brief and simple covenant is 
printed, which the child also signs and keeps 
for a memorial. Over 1700 have already 
signed the covenant, and among them 99 pu- 
pils and teachers from my own Sabbath- 
school. This fulfillment of the prophecy, 
Isaiah 44: 5, comes home with great power 
to the hearts of Christian parents, and has 
been blessed also to some who are not Chris- 
tians. “Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings God has 6rdained strength.” 

We have not made any attempt, as yet, to 
estimate the results by enumeration. The 
most valuable results cannot be stated au- 
thentically. Ministers and church members 
have been revived; the community has been 
aroused to the claims of Christ ; some noto- 
rious skeptics, and one who has been a lec- 
turer of infidelity, have made public recan- 
tation ; men sunk in sin have made profession 
of repentance, and seem to be sincere in it. 
All the meetings of the churches are perva- 
ded by a deep and tender spirit, and Jesus 
has been glorified by being lifted up in the 
preaching of the gospel as we have never 
seen before. And for all this we say: Praise 
the Lord! May he speedily grant you a sea- 
son of refreshing in Philadelphia! 

Yours in Christ, 
RoBERT PATTERSON. 
To Mr. GrorGE H. Srvart, Philadelphia. 





IN CATSKILL, N. Y. 





REVIVAL of religious feeling and 

activity has recently taken place in 
this village. Union prayer-meetings have 
been held daily (except Saturdays) for seven 
successive weeks. The daily Union meet- 
ings for preaching continued five weeks, All 
the four churches—Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed,—are still holding extra 
meetings. Christian people seem to be truly 
revived, and can hardly go back again to 
the same degree of indifference and worldli- 
ness so many manifested before. Conver- 
sions have been numerous, and the good work 
still goes on. Every day people are going 
to their pastors and professing faith in the 
Divine Redeemer as Saviour to them per- 
sonally. And many more are thoughtful, 
serious. People usually unwilling to speak 
on personal religion seem glad to have Chris- 
tians speak to them of that which must 
most nearly concern every immortal soul. 
Many assert that they have long been wishing 
in vain for some one thus to speak to them, 
until they have said in bitterness—“ No man 
cares for my soul !”” Let us hope it will never 
be so again in Catskill. Most of those who 
have consciously given themselves up to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and are trusting in him 
as their Saviour, have already been gathered 
into the various churches. Others are in 
training for that purpose. We do not know 
the exact numbers, but are informed that 
about thirteen have been received, into the 
Baptist Church, twenty into the Methodist 
Church, forty into the Presbyterian Church, 
and sixty-six into the Reformed Church. 

J. B. T. 
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‘Books, 


THE BREMEN LECTURES are a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of Chris- 
tian evidences, They consist of ten lec- 
tures, by as many eminent European di- 
vines, on fundamental religious questions of 
the day. A first edition was published some 
three years or more ago, and the present has 
been enlarged and improved by the correc- 
tion of typographical errors and the addition 
of a new lecture by Dr. Theo. Christlieb, on 
‘* The Biblical Conception of God.” The sub- 
jects of the lectures are that just named, 
“The Doctrine of Creation and Natural 


Science,”’ ‘‘ Reason, Conscience and Revela- 
tion,”’ ‘‘ Miracles,’ ‘‘The Person of Jesus 
Christ,” ‘The Resurrection of Christ,’’ 


‘The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement,” 
“The Authenticity of our Gospels,” ‘‘ The 
Idea of the Kingdom of God as Consum- 
mated, and what it tells us regarding His- 
torical Christianity,’ and ‘‘ Christianity 
and Culture.” All these lectures may be 
considered to be master-pieces, the result 
of the deepest convictions and ripest attain- 
ments to which their authors have come, 
and being the product of some of the great- 
est minds and hearts of Evangelical Christen- 
dom, deserve special consideration and to take 
a first rahk in Christian apologetics. They 
have additional value for American Chris- 
tians by reason of the different standpoints 
from which they approach questions of cen- 
tral interest to all men. Whilst they are 
certainly to be classed as ‘‘ evangelical’ they 
take a more liberal theological range than 
is generally allowed with us, and are for that 
reason to be not the less, but the more prized 
by thoughtful, earnest men. The Rey. Dr. 
Heagle translates them from the German, 
and the Rey. Alvah Hovey, D.D., adds an 
introduction. Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of 
Boston, are the publishers. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL 
SONGS. A Manual of Worship for theChurch 
of Christ. Compiled and edited by the Rev. 
Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. New York: A. 
8S. Barnes & Oo. The author of ‘Songs for 
the Sanctuary,’’ one of the most popular 
hymn and tune books for congregational 
use ever published in this country, has now 
brought a new candidate for favor before 
our congregations. It is an entirely new se- 
lection. All the hymns are set to music. 
And the hymns are good, set to music that 
is good. Dr. Robinson’s known experience 
and skill in this line, tested by years of tri- 
umphant trial, have given him a just and 
fairly earned prominence amongst the 
hymnologists of our times. An exquisite 
poetical sense, and fine lyrical taste and 
culture, evident in the preparation of this 
work, with the devotional spirit and appre- 
ciation of its needs of expression in our 
worshiping assemblies, combine to make 
this a most acceptable offering to all who 
will welcome it for its promised helpful- 
ness in the service of song. What could be 
modester and more to the point than the 
opening sentence in the author's preface: 
“This book of hymns and tunes has been 
prepared by a pastor in charge of a church. 
He has undertaken the work with the sin- 
gle aim and hope of encouraging singing by 
the congregation as a part of divine wor- 
ship’? This key-note is really the best 
description we could give of the actually 
accomplished fact. The work is hand- 
somely got up in clear type and on good pa- 
per. It contains, first, 250 Psalms, then over 
a thousand hymns, doxologies, chants and 
occasional pieces, with copious indexes of 
subjects, authors, first lines, tunes, both 
alphabetical and metrical, etc. It is in all 
respects a complete congregational singing 
book. 

CHRIST AND HUMANITY; with a 
Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doc- 
trine of Christ’s Person. By Henry M. 
Goodwin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This is an interesting contribution to the 
discussion of the theological problem of 
Christology that has engaged the pens of the 
great and good in all ages. We cannot, in 
our limited space, enter into the subject by 
any statements that will do justice to the 
author's earnest advocacy of his views. 
His work is a protest against the misconcep- 
tion, as be regards it, that Christ’s divinity 
has been conceived in its infinite and abso- 





lute form as it exists in God, rather than in 
its finite and human form, and subjected to 
human limitations; and that Christ’s hu- 
manity has been made parallel with ours, 
rather than that our humanity has been lifted 
up to the divine Ideal. Too much of our 
theology has tended, the author thinks, to 
degrade the true conception of man, as 
created in the divine image and having a 
divine parentage and destiny. The work is 
evidently one of wide and careful research, 
of earnest conviction, and of ripe thought. 
The historical and critical review of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s person is a valuable sum- 
mary. The book will stimulate investiga- 
tion into this branch of theological inquiry, 
and will be found in the hands of students 
and others who afe reading on the subject. 

WARRINGTON’S MANUAL. By Wm. 
8. Robinson, ‘‘ Warrington,” Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
from 1862 to 1873. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is a handy volume for all who would 
be posted in parliamentary rules. The 
special standpoint from which it is pre- 
pared is thus indicated in the preface: ‘It 
has been customary to say that ‘rules’ are 
for the protection of minorities. A better 
definition is, that they are for the speedy, 
fair and orderly transaction of business, 
according to the will of the majority. This 
work, at any rate, is written upon the 
assumption that members of societies, 
orders, municipal bodies, and legislatures 
areon an equality. If, to use the language 
of the Massachusetts Constitution (Art. IX. 
of the Declaration of Rights), ‘all elections 
ought to be free; and all the inhabitants 
of the commonwealth ... have an equal 
right to elect officers and to be elected for 
public employments,’ it seems to follow 
that all members of legislative and delibera- 
tive bodies ought to be substantially upon 
an equality; at any rate, that the minimum 
and not the maximum of power and influ- 
ence ought to be put into the hands of com- 
mittees and presiding officers.”’ 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDISM. 
By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With an appendix 
containing Emanuel Deutsch’s article on 
‘Islam.’’ New York: Harper and Brothers. 
The substance of this volume is a number 
of lectures delivered last year before the 
Royal Institute of Great Britain. We are 
immediately struck with the fairness of the 
author in his estimate of the great prophet’s 
character and his just recognition of his in- 
fluence on the world. From such studies, 
hitherto not so accessible to Christian read- 
ers, we may gain most important historical 
knowledge not only, but be cultivated on 
the side of human sympathy and charity, 
than which no cultivation is more needful, 
to a full, rounded, symmetrical Christian 
character. Of all men the followers of Christ 
can least affgrd to despise that which is good 
and which bears the image of God, no mat- 
ter where they may find it. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By 
N. L. Thieblin. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Spain in her present painfully interesting 
period is the subject of this volume. The 
author wasan English journalist who visited 
Spain as correspondent of the New York 
Herald, and on his return to England pub- 
lished his observations in two volumes 
which are now compressed for us in the 
present single book. While the main pur- 
pose of the author was to note the war of 
factions distracting that country, and he 
has given us the most recent, clear and sat- 
isfactory account of these struggles, there 
is also necessarily included in it a good deal 
of travel and personal adventure, involving 
contact with all grades and classes of the 
people, and ennabling him asa good cor- 
respondent to make one of the most read- 
able and valuable of modern books on the 
life of the Spanish people. 

SPORTS THAT KILL. By Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Mr. Talmage never writes or 
speaks anything that is not instantly at- 
tractive to the eye and the ear. The series of 
discourses with the present title were pho- 
nographically reported and revised, so that 
they bear much of the freshness and force 
of the spoken originals. The dozen sermons 
here given are fearless diatribes against the 
theatre, bad books, bad newspapers, strong 
drink, extravagance, licentiousness and 





other crying evils of the day. One feels that | 
the reverend author does not have the 
adage, ‘‘ give the devil his due,’ before his 
eyes. He gives his majesty no quarter but 
attacks him with the confident cry of un- 
conditional surrender. The book is a com- 
panion volume of ‘“ Abominations of 
Modern Society,” published three yesrs ago. 

POTTER’S COMPLETE BIBLE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Parts 41-44. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter &€ Co. This library of refer- 
ence on religious history and Scripture 
knowledge is nearly completed. The alpha- 
bet is concluded, and an Appendix is begun 
which will doubtless fill out the remaining 
numbers—tieing together the threads and 
worthily finishing one of the handsomest 
works of its class that was ever got up. It 
is much more than a Bible dictionary ; it is 
a Bible dictionary, a church history and a 
religious biography combined, with every 
department—editorial, publishing, print- 
ing, and binding—of the highest class. It 
is in all respects a truly great and greatly 
useful work for all religious teachers. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set 
to music. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
In this very attractive work we find the dis- 
tinguished novelist playing the part of poet 
and songster. She has wedded to some of 
her own sweet songs many very beautiful 
and touching melodies from the Irish, Swe- 
dish, Gelic and French, with here and 
there a song from Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Hemans and one or two others. Nearly all 
of the songs, however, are Miss Muloch’s 
own, and one or twoof the melodies. It 
makes a really rich portfolio of lyrical trea- 
sures. There are fifty or more poems, with 
the music, beautifully printed, and bound, 
in quarto size. 

SPIRITUALSTRUGGLES OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC. By the Rev. Lewis N. 
Beaudry. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
In an autobiographical sketch the author 
gives us an interesting view of the workings 
of the Roman Catholic system in its con- 
flict with the spiritual convictions of an 
enlightened mind that is breaking away 
from its trammels. The work seems to be 
written without exaggeration and without 
venom, and is fitted to convince young 
minds especially of the errors of Romanism. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
The practical common sense of this book 
ought to commend it to a very wide read- 
ing. It occupies itself with matters that 
come near to all householdérs. Marriage, 
children, servants, establishment, house- 
keeping, home life, company are the specific 
topics under view, but the observant author 
penetrates into almost every condition inci- 
dent and relative to these specific subjects, 
making a book of counsels that touch most 
points of family interest and moment. It 
is a ‘‘a handy book to have about the 
house.” 

THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE CY- 
CLOP-EDIA. By Rev. J. B. Wakely, D.D. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 
Something like this has long been wanted 
—a repository of history, biography, anec- 
dote and illustration to which the teachers 
of temperance could easily resort to impress 
their principles and clinch their arguments 
upon those whom they would win. Itseems 
to be a very complete and admirably pre- 
pared reference book, and will be wanted 
by pastors, teachers, parents and lovers of 
their kind everywhere. 

LUCIEN GUGLIERI is a short story of 
the hard fortunes of an Italian street boy. 
It will awaken the sympathies of little peo- 
ple, and will tend to lead Sunday-school 
mission workers to greater earnestness in 
looking up and caring for the bodies and 
souls of these wanderers. New York: Nel- 
son & Phillips. 

CAMP TABOR AND SCHOOL LIFE are 
two little story books, natural in style and 
instructive in their teachings. They relate 
the experiences of children, first in summer 
camp-meeting groves, and afterward in their 
city home and school life. Nelson & Phillips, 
of New York, publish them, and Perkinpine 
& Higgins, of Philadelphia, supply them. 

THE LITTLE MAID AND LIVING 
JEWELS. By A. L. 0. E. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. A collection of the 


well-nigh inimitable stories of this queen 
among writers for the young folks. <A bet- 
ter series of volumes for the Sunday-school 
than a complete set of ‘A. L. O. E.” books 
cannot be named. 





The Vatican Decrees and Vaticanism are the 
two celebrated brochures by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, which have made such a 
stir in politico-religious circles in England 
and in all Europe. For masterly grasp of 
the subject, and for all the qualities of a 
fearless philippic, it is a truly remarkable 
brace of pamphlets. The first named is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Vatican Decrees in their Bear- 
ing on Civil Allegiance,’’ to which is added 
a history of the Tate Vatican Council, and 
the Latin text with English translation of 
the Papal Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees 
by the Rev. Dr. Schaff. The second is Mr. 
Gladstone’s answer to the “ reproof and re- 
plies” brought out by his former tract. To 
all who wish a complete and reliable text of 
these documents for study and reference, 
this edition is to be commended. Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers are the publishers. 


We havemore than once spoken favorably 
of the ‘* Blackboard Outlines” prepared by 
the Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Those for 
the Second Quarter are already published. 
They are fitted to be very helpful, especially 
for primary class teachers, to whose instruc- 
tion Mrs. Crafts has given so much of the 
ripe experience of her lifetime of labors 
with the little ones. The ‘ Outlineg” area 
continuation of the series of ‘‘ Leaf Clusters”’ 
formerly published by the Methodist Book 
Concern. They are now issued by F. H. 
Revell, of Chicago, publisher of Mr. Jacobs’s 
Internationa! Monthly. 


Messrs. Perkinpine & Higgins, of Philadel- 
phia, send us a copy of *“*‘ Round-Lake Camp- 
Meeting Sermons,’”’ published by Messrs. 
Nelson & Phillips, of New York. We have 
before noticed the book as a rich treasury of 
sermons, by some of the most eloquent 

reachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The book is timely as whetting the appetite 
for the season of camp-meeting delights ap- 
proaching. 


The Fifty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Friends’ Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
deprived of the Use of their Reason shows 
a humane and disinterested care for an un- 
fortunate class amongst us. It is an insti- 
tution that deserves wide and generous 

ublic recognition and support. Joshua H. 
Worthington, D., is Physician and- 
Superintendent. 


Scribner's Monthly for May gives us a good 
array of articles of usual ‘variety, ability 
and interest. Its illustrations are superior. 
An article on ‘“ Telegraphing”’ is of special 
interest and attractiveness. $4ayear. Ad- 
dress the new numbers, 743 and 745 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Mr. John E. Addicks, Health Officer of 
Philadelphia, has submitted to Councils his 
usual annual report. It is a handsome, 
thorough and valuable document for refer- 
ence. We acknowledge its receipt with 
thanks. 


The Galary shines on among our American 
magazine luminaries. It is in every way 
first-class. Messrs. Sheldon & Co., New 
York, still publish it. It has reached its 
nineteenth volume. $4 a year. 














THE 


Publisher's Announcements, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 





Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘ “ 1.50 
Superintendents, * 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, sé 17.50 
Twenty ‘* a 30.00 
Thirty ss “6 37.50 
Fifty se “ 50.00 








- Advertising Department. 


PENRO ANG S® 


To the first 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Reofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 

PENN ROOFING COMPAN 
107 South Second Street, Phila. 





‘ 
urchaser in each town, we 


De) 
[11-13t 











SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS gw REVOLVERS, 






Of any and every = my Wes for 
= Address Grea. 
end Revolver Works, Ficsburgh. Pa. 
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Special Notices 
E. F KUNKEL’S 


Bitter Wine of Iron 
Has never been known to fail in the cure of weak- 
ness, attended with symptoms: indisposition to exer- 
tion. loss of memory, difficulty in breathing, weak- 


ness, horror of disease, weak, nervous trembling, 
dreadful horror of death, night sweats, cold feet, 
weakness, dimness of vision, languor, universal las- 
situde of the muscular system, enormous appetite, 
with dyspeptic symptoms, hot hands, flushing of the 
body, dryness of the skin, pallid countenance and 
— tions of the face, purifying the blood, pain in the 

ack, heaviness in the eyelids, frequent black spots 


fying before the eyes, with suffasion and loss of sight, 
want of aftention, &c. Sold only in $1 bottles. Get 
the genuine. Depot and Office, 259 North Ninth Street, 
ee ies Advice free. Get the genuine. Ask for 
. F. KONKEL’s BrrtER WINE oF [RON, — take 
= other. Get it of your druggist. 16+ 














Advertising ‘Department. 


“Brightest and Best” 


NOW READY! 


;0: 

















ag Advance Orders for over 


T5,000 C'lopies 


= = 


“BRIGHTEST & BEST” 


Have been received up to April 19th. We feel 
assured that “ BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
Will prove the most popular of ail our 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


Our facilities will enable us to issue 5,000 copies 
every working day. Orders are being filled in 
turn, and all can rely on receiving their books at 
the earliest possible moment. 


One copy in paper cover sent for examination 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
18tf] 91 Washington Street, Chicago. 





50,000 Sold the First Week. — 


Joyful Songs 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 


Author of “ Pure Diamonds.” 





peas If you wish the sricutest and BEST 
SUNDAYV-SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOK 
in the market, send for ‘‘ JOYFUL SONGS.” 





All who have examined it pronounce it far - 


SUPERIOR to any Book of the kind heretofore 
published. 
Bay Don’t fail to examine it. 
Sample copy mailed for 35 cents. 
Price, in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. 


Sold by all BOOK and MUSIC-DEALERS. 
GARRIGUES BROS., 608 Arch St. Phila. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


[14-13 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


0 SUPERIOR MUSIC BOOKS 


NATIONAL HYMN & TUNE BOOK 


For Opening and Closing Schools, 
For Note Reading in Schools : 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 
READERS. 








40 cents. 


Vols. I, Il,andIll. . 35¢., 50¢., 50c., 
Cheerful Voices. 3 R 4 50 cents. 
For Sabbath Schools : 
River of Life. New Edit. $30 per 100 


For High Schools and Academies : 


Hour of Singing ; ° - $1.06 

Orphean ; ‘ z . - 1.00 
For Home Dotitatiment: 

Piavo at Home. 4 Hands . ; - $2.50 

Organ at Home . ; - ‘ > 2.50 


Gems of Strauss 





Cheap Instruction Books. 


Winner’s New Schools, (each 75 cents,) 
For Piano. For Cabinet Organ. 
For Melodeon. For Guitar For Banjo. 
For Cornet. For Fife. For Aeccordeon. 
For Clarionet. For Flute, and 
For Fiageolet. 
@@ Sold. by all the principal music-dealers. Sent 
post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., 


CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 


711 Br’dway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for the best, cheapest 


and fastest selling Bi- 

ble ever published. Send for our extra terms to 

Aqeume NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila. 
6- 











Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Or Philadelphia. 


ASSETS . 


Similar to the “ Friends’ ‘Provident, ry ” of England. 


- = OVER $3,000,000. 
Risks not confined to Friends. Low rates of 


Mortality. Prudent, straightforward, and —_————— management, Strictly Mutual. 


Business Men 


Wanted as Agents. 


17-10-13¢4w 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Southeast Oorner of Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


Established 1860. 
Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.53. 
TRUSTEES. 
Philip B. Mingle, 
Hon. Alex. G. Cattell. 
Isaac Hazlehurst, 
James L. Claghorn, 


George W. Hill, 

Alexander Whilldin, 

George Nugent, 

Hon. James Pollock, 

W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 

Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 
John Wanamaker. 


am” Charter Perpetual “@s 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


17-6-L3e4w JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 











HE PENN MUT U AL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—Assels Accwmulated, $4,875,563.34, 
The Pennis a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. Al 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value. Endowment policies issued at 
life rates. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice President, 
17-8-13e4w No. 921 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 





$25. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Iscorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 





GOSPEL SONGS 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever issued 
for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 8 en 
copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. .60 per 
dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


—IT Is— 


Tas TRUTE 


THAT 


IGOSPEL SONGS! 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book of 
a similar character ever before issued. The de- 
mand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in — every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the k are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati. O, 





jyli-ly 














UST FINISHED — A FINE-TONED 15-Stop 
e) CHURCH ORGAN, 1% octave of pedals and the 
most effective andjpowerful swell ever produced. 
Also several smaller Organs. Prices low. Terms 
easy. KR. NICHOLLS, Builder, Front St., 
above Laurel, Philadelphia. 16-4 





4@- For First-class PIANOS, 
sent on trial. Circulars free. 

U. 8. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, 
N. Y. Please state where you 


saw this notice. (ap18-52t 




















CHURCH ORGANS 


At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed, Send Stamp for Catalogues. 





 B. & @. @. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


~ Builders of nearly 800 organs. including the 
Six largest and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0Ww 








VOICE OF GOD 


By Rev. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 


Anew and waluable Book of absorb- 
ing interest. Itisa Complete Compen- 
dium of Sacred History, Biography 
and Chronology. It contains all the 
Historic and Legendary Lore of the 
Bible, Biographical Accounts of its 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests, Kings 
and Heroes. Also the occurrences of 
Four Huadred Years, from the last of 
the Prophets to the birth of Christ (not 
found in any other single volume). A 
royal octavo of 800 pages, embellished 
with numerous handsome eng ravings. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Millers’ Bible and Publishing House, 


13-13 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Phila. 











ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


Church and School Furniture. 












ona Revenerty 
ea 
Btyle of : Ye > Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, & 
No 26 Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 

a#@- Send stamp for Catalogue. [17-14-26e0w 





mJ. & R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
]Pulpits “CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
AY Silk S. S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., Post-free, b cts, 








bl iM 











17-16-52 
“D1... | SPOONER’S 
Flower Prize Flower Seeds, 
Needs SPOONER’S Boston Market 


| _ Vegetable Seeds. 
Vegetable haga ailivomel tie aA 


itions, mailed free to appli- 
Seeds. | 


joums. W.H. SPOONER, 
Boston, Mass. 
17-2-8e0w 








A. J. WELDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 
o8. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 


4q~ Llustrated Catalogue Free. @a 
17-6-7eow—36—6e0W 





Mrs. W.H. Bidineg. 13 Established 1854. [P. Kessel 
HELWEG & CoO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No. 614 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 

Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made to order, Repairing promptiy 
attended to, 4g -Orders from abroad always 
receive special attention. 7-8-13e0w 











SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Secures health and comfort, is 
easily adjusted to iadies or misses, 
It can be worn with or without any 
Corset. Tryit and you will never 
regretit. Price, 50 Cents. 
Lady Agents Wanted. 
Manufactured solely by 
C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Corset Manufi’rs, New HW®ven, Ct. 









]ELLWoop ¢ ARPET ‘CLEANING 
ND SCOURING COMPANY. 


CARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 


West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


CONSTANT EMPLOY MEN 


week warranted. No capital required. Par- 
ue adie and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c, return aome. 
10-13 OSS, Williamsbungh, N. Y 


[17-10-52 





At Home, Male 
or Female. 





Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11, 

mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
for ONE DOLLAR. _ Grandest 

chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Ledtord, Mass. 










PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


_IN— 
White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 
Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 
BELOW REGULAR PRICES, 
BARGAINS IN ™**™5.S5'rwatt™<™* 
FO or DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N.W.Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12- EK, mo. Is 





REMOVAL. 
MARTER & CO., 


4&6 NORTH EIGHTH ST., 
Soon to Remove from these Premises, have se- 
cured the Store 


No. 14 N. EIGHTH STREET, 


Where they will, from this time, have an assortment of 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
BASQUES a= OVERSKIRTS, 


TS. 
CHEMISES, CHEMISES, 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS, 
INFANTS’ ROBEs, 
Ladies, you are invited to call at our new store 


No. 14 NORTH EIGHTH ST. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN LADIES’ SACQUES. 


MARTER & CO., 
No. 20 SOUTH EIGHTH SrT., 
ARE OFFERING GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LADIES’ CASHMERE AND DRAP E'TE, 
$16 SACQUES FOR $8. 
= pyve ke FOR $10. 
SACQUES FOR ne 50. 


$50 ryt FOR $ 
SACQUES FOR a7 50. 





$50 SACQUKS FOR $25. 17-138. 


VOICE CULTURE 


wees grt of Stammering and all other Defects 
Speech at 











of 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52. 


meee in PHON 0 C RAPHY 


Prof. s. = Stiles, A.M., Stenographic 
1020 Arch Street (2d Floor). 








17- 120f 


WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 














ma cATAL SS LA 
3 ; 1 


prices Bed 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 
Wanuinchwe 9 Seay uality of BELLS. CHURCH 


ELLS a Specialty. 
B= Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDEY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper one Tin 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarme, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ec, Fully 


arrante 1. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinnall 














Sl \ PRINTING PRESS—Just Out. Prints 
J a form 5 by? inches. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. W. C. EVANS, 50 N. 9th St., Phila. 


[10-13 


a month to Agents, everywhere. Address 
EXCELSIOR M¥e. Co., Buchanan, hae. h. 
16-8 
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Special Notices. 

A Leaky Roof is mentioned by Solomon as 
one of the most unendurable nuisances. The 
roofs of the Palestine houses were made of stone, 
often poorly mortared together. Consequently 
they got into bad condition, Neither Solomon 
nor any of the other Hebrews ever enjoyed the 
advantage of such a composition as GLINE’S SLATE 
Roorine Parnt. There is no necessity now for 
having a leaky roof. The Paint saves re-shingling 
and puts old roofs of tin or iron in as weather- 
proof condition as when new. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of this paint, the price is so low 
that everybody can afford to use it, Our readers 
need have no fear as tothe result. Its patronsate 
numbered by the thousand, and in every variety 
of climate that our country affords, The Co, re- 
pair roofs of all kinds ; their motto is “ Leaky roofs 
made water-tight or no charge.” They also lay 
new felt ones, guarantee satisfaction in quality 
and price, and use no tar or gravel. Their fine 
paints for houses, barns, floors, etc., are much 
cheaper than white lead, look better, wear longer. 
100 pages of particulars free. Send postal card 
for them, at once, to Box 1761, N. Y. These paints 
are manufactured by the New York SLATE Roor- 
ING Co, offices at Boston, N. Y. and 49 8, Front 8t., 
Phila, 18-2 


Advertising Department. 








ternational Series of 
BIBLE LESSONS 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS WILL BE 


FOUND IN THE 


GOSPEL by ST. JON 


20: 








We have now ready acheap Sunday-School 
Edition of the second volume of 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


Which includes the Gospels by LUKE and 
JOHN, in cloth. This is one of the best and 


cheapest commentaries in the market It is 
speciaily adapted for popular use, and contains 
a full expianation of the Lessons. 


PRICE, $1.75 BY MAIL, PREPAID. 


01 


CRITICAL NOLICES. 

There is a clearness and compactness of ex- 
pression which often reminds us of Bengel’s 
Gnomon, The condensation and sharpness of 
statement sometimes brings out the thought on 
you with a kind of surprise, A single short sen- 
tence frequently opens up to us the very heart of 
a passage. The collation of texts is apposite and 
suggestive, while the illustrations by maps and 
plates are all that could be desired.—Evangelical 
Lutheran Quarterly Review, 

It is written in a clear, terse, and forcible style. 
There is very little waste of words, The exposi- 
tions are concise, to the point, evangelical, and 
edifying. It bids fair to be a very valuable work. 
Princeton (Presbylerian) Review, 

Send your orders te the undersigued, 


or any of our Dep» sitories, 
East or West. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Ciacionati, 





Gon. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGNS 


Nearly ready for Publication. 


Memoirs 
CHIN, WILLIAM T, SHERMAN, 


Written by Himself. 








2 vols, Small Octavo, about 400 pages each. 


Price, in blue cloth, $5.50, 


#3 Agents will find the above a FAST- SELLING 
Book everywhere. Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


519 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
{17-8 





John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 
i Uy Glass Stainers, Modern and 

J A tt, H, GIBSO y Antique Church Glass, &c. 
128 & 125 South Eleventh 8t., Phila. [17-13-52 








JUST OUT! 
MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL! 


WH AND OUR NEIGHBORS ; 


The Records of a Unfashionable Street. 


* A SEQUEL TO “MY WIFE AND 1.” 
BY HAKRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo. Faney Stamped Cloth. 


$1.75. 

This new book of Mrs. Stowe’s is likely to be the 
most popular story she has ever written—always 
excepting that exceptional book of the world, 
“UNCLE Tom 8 CaBIN.” Her last previous novel, 
“My Wire anD I,” has run through about 50,000 
copies in three years, and is still a most popular, 
because eminently readable, book. “ WE AND OUR 
NEIGHBORS,” although a complete and admirable 
story in itself is a Sequel to ‘My WIFE anp I,” 
taking up the Layer = characters of that book, 
and, with others added, giving a most enjoyable 

icture of social and city life. The style is Mrs. 
Stowe’s best and most delightful,—it is natural, 
sprightly, full of action and incident, softened by 
tenderness and illumined by wit, and made com- 
[en ayo and charming throughout by Mrs. 

towe’s delicious and inimitable humor. 

The illustrations by Fredericks are capital, and 
being well engraved and printed, notably brighten 
the book. Advance orders for this book already 
nuaier nearly 20,000 copies, and it is evidently 
THE NOVEL of the SEASON. 

4% To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent 
to any address, post paid, on receiptof the price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 








UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 


Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), 6x 9, $15. 

Map of Jerusalem ° F . ‘ - 5x8, 12 
Anniversary Exercises, 100 varieties. 
Aids to Study of 8. 8. Lessons, 1875. 

ALL SuppLigs for Schools, from least want to the 
gr on most favorable terms, 

Send tor Catalogues and all orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, Phila., Pa. 
. 5-1 











REV. DR. SPEER’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


God’s Rule” Christian Giving 
A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON 


THE SCIENCE(OF CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 








16mo. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 





JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SECOND VOLUME OF 


Joshua and his Successors, 
BY WM. H.'GROSER, B. SC. 


JUST READY, Price, $1.—12mo, cioth, with Map. 
This volume has been written expressly for the 
use of those who are studying the International 
Lessons for the second quarter. It embraces the 
Books of Judges, Ruth, and First Samuel, and 
will be found a very valuable aid It is published 
by the London Sunday-School Union and is for 
sale in this country by 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., 


New York, [16-4 














If you wish to add good Books to your Library 
(and certainly no others should ever find a place) 
— to one who knows just what and what not to 
send. 

If inconvenient to call, send old cata) 

prevent duplicatigg, and, if our selection 


ie to 
ould 
~ to eee, will exchange. 

ur comprises every possible uisite, 
such as Commentaries, Maps, Cards Singing Books, 
., &c,, that you may need. Libe unts 
allowed, with immediate attention to all orders in 
or out of the city. Theological and other Books 


in great variety. 
U. D. WARD, 


10-18 150 Nassau St. (up-stairs), N. Y. 





1,000 AGENTS, Teachers. Students men and 
women, wanted to sell CENTENNIAL GAZET- 
TKER OF THE UU. S, Shows grand results of 
100 Years’ Pregress. A whole Library. Boston 
Globe.—Not a luxury, but a mecessity. Jnier- 
ocean.— Best Selling Book Published.-Good Pay. 
at ant Gen, ex, n every city of 10,000. Address, 

.C. MeCURDY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 16-7eow. 











= BLENDING LIGHTS: = 


Or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archxology 
and Hi to the Bible. 

In there days of multiplied attacks upon the 
Bible, and through it upon supernatural religion, 
there isacall for multiplied replies. 12mo. 376 pp. 
$2.00.—AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Falah JAce Chestnut St.—H, N. THISSELL. 













To Agents in addition to 
largest cash commission, 

ILLUSTRATED 
EEKLY with /ashion 
lates and supplements. 
ppecimen and circulars free 


rn, F . «» 726 Sansom St., Phila, 
18-4 








UST PUBLISHED “THE BrsLE EpvcaToR,” 
complete in 4 vols., at $3-each; or, in parts, at 
60 cents. Indispensable to every one engaged in 
Sunday-school work. 4@-Dr. Willits, of W. Arch 
St. Presbyterian Church, says: “‘The many able 
pens that have contributed to it, and the broad 
and catholic spirit in which the whole work is 
conceived, ought to secure for it a welcome in 
thousands of homes of Christendom. Address 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, New York, 
Pennsylvania Agency 


1228 Chestnut St., Phila. [10-13 





IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Beautiful French Oil Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, sent post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 


ever offered to Agents. For particulars 
send stamp. Address, F. P.GLUCK, New Bed- 
ford, Mass, 17-18-52p 





OoTon SCHOOL AND CHURCH EXCUR- 
SION COMMITTEES can now engage the 
Steamers “ Ariel’ and “Jersey Blue’ to the differ- 
ent Excursion Grounds on the Delaware River, 
for from $50 to $200. on application to 


E. B. TAGGART, 104 N. Wharves. 18-4 





THE X PIANO TABORET. 
Patented April 4, 1871. 


The best adjustable seat in 
the market. For sale by all 
first-class Pianoforte and Fur- 
niture dealers. Ask for no 
other. Made by L. PosTawKa 
& Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
“The demand for an adjust- 
able Taboret is fully met by Mr. 
Postawka’sinvention.’’ Emerson Piano Co., Boston. 











-TH E- 


Balloon Gas Regulator 


Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable, and instantaneous in its action. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light and 


Saves from Twenty to Forty per ct. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it, 





Agents wanted everywhere. 


ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 





Address 





\EA AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE —The 
choicest in the world-Importers’ prices-largest 
Company in America—staple article—pleases 
everybody—trade increasing—best inducements 
—don’t waste time—send for circular to Rop’r 
baie 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P. O. Box 1287. 





MONEY easily made by selling TEAS at IMPOR 
TERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubs in 
towns and country for the oldest Tea Company in 
America. Greatest inducements. send for circu- 
lar. CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 
(16-4 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 





A‘ She ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 
wa BUTTON. They cannot come off. 
17-6-1: 
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.%y, BRRTISTIC TYPOGRAPHICAL EMPORIUM, | 
S , CHESTNUT 610 STREET. | 








BE SURE AND CALL 
AT THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 


Their list ae anything ever before offered 
in the city, and ineludes a large variety of useful 
and ornamental goods. 


227 North EIGHTH St., 
between Race and Vine. 


17-8-13 





=T HE= 


SS acied Cantata 








—THE REPETITION~— 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL CANTATA 


JESUS,= FRIEND =CHILDREN 


Was given at Bethany, Thursday Evening, 
to a large and delighted auditory. 
Unless we are much mistaken, 

This Cantata will take rank among the Best 
Productions of its Class. 

aaa 
E have printed, in a neat pamphlet, 
the whole Cantata, Words and 
Music, and have it for aale at this 
Office—Price, 25 Cents per copy. 
Special Discounts will be made to Sunday- 
Schools and Societies desiring to give the 
piece. It is adapted to the capacity of 
almost every Sunday-School in the country. 











In order to render “ The Cantata”’ effectively, 
there should be a chorus of forty or fifty young 
ladies and gentlemen, or girls and boys. A large 
piano and cabinet-organ will do for instruments, 
The overture may either be an arrangement of 
all the times in one piece, or any set instrumental 
piece of five or eight minutes. 

The Recitations, on the 10th and 19th pages, 
should be by twelve young ladies in concert. 
The descriptive parts should be read by a good 
reader, or they may be replaced by instrumental 
interludes. 

The S0ng of the little ones, page 11, “ Happy and 
Free,” should be sung by a group of twelve little 
girls, taking hold of hands in a circle and walking 
round and round as they sing. 

The Pilgrim Song, page 13, should be sung by a 
group of young men. The first three verses to be 
sung in another room ; the door should be gradu- 
ally opened, so that the sound will represent the 
approaching procession. As they commence sing- 
ing the fourth verse, they should come on to the 
platform, and the whole chorus should join in 
singing the remaining verses. 

The Dialogue Song, page 14, the young men sing 
the first line loud and strong. The young ladies 
the second line very soft, and so on alternately 
through the piece. 


Gospel singer. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. 


Lee & Walker, 





Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts, 
922 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 

















BUSINESS CARD 
From the Publisher, 
To Supt’s & Teachers: 


who are engaged in 
Life Insurance, 


Fire Insurance, 
Sewing Machines, 
Book Publishing, 
Merchandising, 
Manufacturing, 
or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Swnday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 


Respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 

















